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Was Deborah Norville indiscreet when she 
allowed herself to be photographed nurs- 
ing her baby (PEOPLE, March 25)? Some 
readers thought she—and, by extension, 
we—were being tasteless indeed, while 
others couldn't imagine what the fuss was 
about. As for the various problems facing 
the once-juvenile stars of Diff rent 
Strokes, most correspondents sympa- 
thized with the young celebrities, but a few 
were simply disgusted. 


DIFF’RENT STROKES 
Itis so sad what has happened to these 
three young people. But what is hard to un- 
derstand is what happened to all the mon- 
ey that Dana Plato made. I hope the par- 
ents of the child stars of today are taking 
steps to prevent this from happening to 
their children. 

Ginger Gault 

Darien, Ga. 


“Tragic” stars? Give me a break! Holding 
up a video store, facing manslaughter 
charges and not being able to get acting 
jobs are not tragic—these are self-inflicted 
problems. Cancer is tragic, not a bunch of 
has-beens who can’t hack it in the real 
world. This trio should be grateful that 
they had good-paying jobs and get on with 
life. And grow up already! 

Kelly Marrapodi 

Tucson 


DEBORAH NORVILLE 
If there hadn’t been a caption saying that 
Deborah Norville was nursing, your aver- 
age Joe Schmoe wouldn't have had a clue 
as to what she was doing. The photograph 
of mother and child was tasteful, and it 
certainly didn’t show “anything.” People in 
this country seem to thrive on Madonna’s 
metal-cone bras, but they giggle at inno- 
cent celebrity-mother-—infant bonding. 
Grow up, America. 

Marianne McGee 

Brockton, Mass. 


Oh, Deborah, so glad “Mommy’s restau- 
rant is open.” Unfortunately, I don’t wish 
to dine there while reading PEOPLE. Keep it 
private, please! 

Pam Samuelson 

Princeton, Minn. 
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As a veteran breast-feeder of three chil- 
dren, I cannot believe the big deal being 
made out of the beautiful picture of Debo- 
rah Norville. I only wish I had such a sensi- 
tive portrait of me with each of my kids. I 
didn’t much like Deborah before, but if she 
loses her job over this, I'll never watch 
NBC again. 

Diane Alvey 

Mission Viejo, Calif. 


| hope Deborah Norville gets her wish to 
move out to the country. In fact, | hope she 
moves out of the country, as far away from 
the Today show as she can get. And she can 
take Bryant Gumbel with her. Just leave 
Joe and Willard behind. 

Maribeth Custenborder 

Boise, Idaho 


The issue showing Deborah Norville nurs- 
ing was your most tasteless trick so far to 
make Deborah popular with the female au- 
dience. Was it meant to prove that career 
women can also be “real women”? All of 
us working mothers know we are capa- 
ble of feeding our young. But we don’t take 
pictures for the whole world to sce just to 
prove our femininity. 

Name Withheld 

Taylor Springs, Ill. 


More power to Deborah Norville and a 
smack with a rolled-up newspaper to NBC. 
Cheryl A. Jann 
Del City, Okla. 
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GEORGE HOLLIDAY 


During the gulf war, we were shocked at 
the stories of Iraqis torturing Kuwaiti civil- 
ians. We were certain that American men 
would never commit such atrocities. Now, 
after seeing a videotape of the L.A. police 
beating a suspect, it becomes clear that we 
can be as sadistic as anyone else. 

Joseph Gastman 

Albuquerque, N.Mex. 


When police conduct themselves in the 
same manner as a criminal committing a 
brutal crime, then they are one and the 
same. For Police Chief Daryl Gates to jus- 
tify this conduct with such an inappropri- 
ate word as “aberration” is insane. 

Mary McCauley 

Phoenix 


NICK ESASKY 
Your story about Nick Esasky and his verti- 
go really hit home for me. I have been out 
of work for a month now. I have been to 
numerous doctors, and no one knows what 
is wrong. | am 32 years old and thought I 
was going insane. Your article brought 
tears to my eyes, for now I know I am not 
the only person going through this and 
there may be a light at the end of this tun- 
nel for me. 

Anthony C. Anziano 

West Springfield, Mass. 


Unfortunately, Nick Esasky’s story of a 
long, frustrating search for a correct evalu- 
ation of his vertigo is not an uncommon 
one. Because the study of malfunctions of 
the human balance system is a relatively 
new field, vestibular (inner-ear) disorders 
are frequently misdiagnosed. The Vestibu- 
lar Disorders Association (VEDA) was 
formed in 1983 to serve as a support net- 
work for people coping with chronic verti- 
go and imbalance. For more information 
contact: VEDA, 1015 NW 22 Ave., D230, 
Portland, Oreg. 97210-3079. 

Joanne Graham 

Corvallis, Oreg. 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors. Mail 
should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should include the writer's full name, 
address and daytime telephone number. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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By David Hiltbrand 


Just a couple of years ago, it was big news 
when CBS’s Vietnam War drama Tour of 
Duty leaked word that it was about to set a 
precedent by killing off a minor character. 
This season the mortality rate for featured 
players went way up. First, Gary (Peter Hor- 
ton) was in a fatal car accident on thirty- 
something. Then Rosalind Shays (Diana 
Muldaur) plunged to her death on L.A. Law. 
Don’t quote me on this, but has anyone else 
noticed that the formerly hearty Cliffey is 
looking a little peaked over on Cheers? 


@ THE TEXAS CONNECTION 
TNN (Sat., April 13, 10 pM. ET) 


Jerry Jeff Walker got all spruced up in for- 
mal, if Westernized, duds to serve as the 


| sual company on the special, one-hour sea- 
| son premiere, he’s a mite overdressed. 
| Willie Nelson and Kris Kristofferson join 


| music show’s new host. Considering his ca- | 


| impassive film 


Absolute 
Strangers 
Henry Winkler 
comforting Jenni- 
fer Hetrick inan 


where it’s not al- 
ways easy to tell 
who's supposed to 
be ina coma and 
who’s just acting 
that way 


I’m talking about” when in the chorus of 
“Me and Bobbie McGee” he sings, “Free- 
dom’s just another word/ For nothing left 


to lose.” Grade: B 


| Walker for a cozy sit-down session of | 


in good voice, but he sure has his wits about 


him, even ribbing Willie about his tax prob- | 


lems by noting, “You oughta know what 


pickin’ and tellin’ stories. Kristofferson isn’t | 


@ CLARISSA EXPLAINS IT ALL 
Nickelodeon (Sundays, 6:30 P.M. ET) 


The title is a little overstated. The main 


| character in this comedy series for and 


about adolescents doesn’t really talk about 
everything. But, addressing the camera di- 
rectly, she does a pretty good job of clueing 
us in on her little corner of the universe. 
Okay, like, she likes Twizzlers, Johnny 
Depp and the guy without the glasses in the 


The Texas 
Connection 
Willie Nelson, Jer- 
ryJeff Walker and 
Kris Kristofferson 
making mu- 

sic together ina 
manner as re- 
laxed as a camp- 
fire jamboree 


pop group They Might Be Giants. What she | 


doesn’t like is her name—she’d prefer 


Jade—home haircuts or her younger broth- | 


er, aconstant source of embarrassment. her 
“least favorite emotion. 
As Clarissa, a 90s girl with a mall- 


derived fashion sense, Melissa Joan Hart | 


does a fine job of tempering her cynicism 


' with insouciance. She makes this silly but 


hip show into a sort of post-Pee-wee sit- 
com. Grade: B+ 


& THE GREAT PRETENDER 
NBC (Sun., April 14, 9 PM. ET) 


In this TV movie, Bruce (Sv. Elsewhere) 
Greenwood plays a raffish, muckraking 
columnist banished to a dead-end job by 


his newspaper’s publisher (Donald Molf- 


fat). Greenwood is a less smirky version of 
the reporter Chevy Chase plays in those 
Fletch movies, i.e., a master of disguise and 
the quick quip. 

With the help of a prissy intern (Jessica 


_ Steen), he takes a nothingburger little story 


about a desert tinkerer and uncovers a huge 
fat-cat scam. Gregg Henry plays Green- 
wood’s mentor, a dissolute journalist given 


| to tropical shirts and hangovers. | 
With this failed pilot, writer-producer 


Stephen (7he A Team) Cannell serves a 


souped-up version of his specialty: vivid, 


| utterly implausible main characters, kick- 


| in-the-pants storytelling and substandard 


| action scenes. Grade: B 


PICKS & PANS 


CRAIG SJODIN/ABC 


The Boys 
John Lithgow wheeling a dying James Woods 


@ ABSOLUTE STRANGERS 
CBS (Sun., April 14,9 P.M. ET) 


| When a pregnant woman goes into a coma 


following a car accident, her husband is 
caught in a dilemma, weighing her welfare 
against that of the fetus. His decision em- 
broils him in a heated legal battle with pro- 
life activists—one that grows increasingly 
desperate as the pregnancy advances. 
Henry Winkler and Jennifer Hetrick, Ar- 
nies estranged wife on L.A. Law, play the 


' couple in this dull drama, which also stars 


id incor 
¢ 1991 Rubperma? 


Richard Kiley, Karl Malden, 
and Mitchell Laurence. 

The flatness of the fact-based movie (the 
case involved a New York couple in 1989) is 
due primarily to Winkler’s oddly understat- 
ed performance. At first, you assume he’s 
playing the role as a man overwhelmed by 
tragedy. But, except for one overdue out- 


Patty Duke 


smoking collaborator (John Lithgow). Eve 


_ Gordon and Joanna Gleason play the 


women in their lives. William Link wrote the 


_ script, loosely based on his own partnership 


with the late Richard Levinson, with whom 
he created such hit series as Mannix, 


_ McCloud, Columbo and Murder, She Wrote. 


(In real life, it was Levinson who was the 
three-pack-a-day chimney. He died of a 
massive coronary in 1987.) 

To its detriment, the movie never really 


_ confronts any of the issues it raises. Instead 


burst, he never opens up the character. That | 
' emotional torpor anesthetizes the entire 


film. Grade: C 


@ THE BOYS 
ABC (Mon.., April 15, 9 P.M. ET) 


it attempts to treat Woods’s final days with 
a sort of Odd Couple gallows humor— 
though Link’s stale dialogue is more Simple 
Simon than Neil. 

Lithgow gets all the showbizzy blather, as 
when he discusses a project with a producer 
on the phone: “You'll get it. We're the old 
pros, right? You'll get it good, and you'll get 
it quick.” 

Woods gets such babble as, “I feel incom- 
plete, like a left glove waiting for a right 
glove. My old problem . . . incompleteness.” 

Since his character is a recovering me | 


_holic (yet another undeveloped theme), 


James Woods plays a Hollywood writer | 


who develops lung cancer, presumably 
from daily contact with his longtime chain- 


44691 
Wooster, O79 
porated 


Woods does get to play a scene at an | 
meeting. In his last TV role two seasons 
ago. Woods portrayed AA founder Bill Wil- 
son. It’s fitting that the evening’s only ironic 
note should be struck unintentionally. 
Grade: C— 


She Stood Alone 
Winningham as starchy schoolmarm 


SS ———— 


@ SHE STOOD ALONE 
NBC (Mon., April 15, 9 P.M. ET) 


| Mare Winningham plays Prudence Cran- 
| dall, a teacher in 1830s Connecticut who 

risked public censure and a jail term for ad- 
| mitting blacks to her girls school. Ben Cross 
| plays William Lloyd Garrison, the Boston 
_ abolitionist who supported her. 

Taurean Blacque and Robert Desiderio 
also appear in this historical morality play, 
which is oppressively sanctimonious and 
stiff as a whalebone corset. Grade: C — 


m@ STAT 
ABC (Tuesdays, 9:30 P.M. ET) 


| This sitcom is set in the maelstrom of a | 
1 Manhattan emergency room (the title is 


medical parlance for “urgent”’). But it’s 


| clear that executive producer Danny Arnold | 


has simply dusted off the blueprint for his 
previous creation, Barney Miller. 

Instead of Hal Linden, Dennis Boutsi- 
| karis is the pivotal figure as the bossman 


E| wading through chaos and a grab bag of ex- | 


travagantly eccentric New Yorkers. This 


_ time the purlieu is in a hospital instead of a 

F |) precinct house. | 
| Regulars include Alix Elias as the over- | 
' fastidious insurance administrator and, as | 


| doctors, Casey Biggs and the wonderfully 
dry Alison LaPlaca. 

The show is raucous, colorful and more | 
than a little gross. So far, however, the hu- 
mor, like the emergency room environment, 
is merely frantic. Grade: C+ } 


BORN TO RERUN 
REALLY SPECIAL, SPECIAL GUESTS 


Amid the stream of reruns this week 
on Nick at Nite, there’s a raft of 
notable guest appearances. On 
Thursday (April 11, 1 A.M. ET), 
Sammy Davis Jr. visits The Patty 
Duke Show as a prospective prom 
performer. With him is fellow rat- 
packer Peter Lawford. On Thurs- 
day’s Get Smart (9 PM. ET), Don 
Rickles plays Max’s old friend in an 
episode that also features Ernest 
Borgnine. On Friday's Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents (10 P.M. ET), the disori- 
ented people who wander into a po- 
lice station include Lost in Space’s 
Billy Mumy and Claude Rains. Fi- 
nally, on My Three Sons (Wed. April 
17, 1:30 A.M. ET), one of Dodie’s 
pals is a very young Jodie Foster. 


For the best in bathroom accessories, count on the Rubbermaid” Designer Collection. A complete line of designer 
towel bars, soap dishes, holders and dispensers in a variety of fashionable colors. 


So for the top of the line in bathroom design, you can depend on Rubbermaid. 


Don't you wish everything was made like 


Rubbermaid 


““THIS TRUCK IS THE 
BEST VIEWFINDER MY 
CAMERA HAS EVER HAD?’ 


Anyone who knows photography knows that the best shots are rarely 
the easiest. They take skill, determination... and the right equipment. 
That's where Toyota comes in. Every Toyota 4x4, like the Deluxe V6 
pictured below, comes with a powerful EFI engine and Hi-Trac sus- 
pension. So it’s strong and rugged enough to get you to those special 
locations—where the great shots are. But best of all, it’s Toyota's repu- 
tation for reliability that gives you the confidence to actually go there. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if you'd like a truck brochure or the location 
of your nearest dealer. 


‘T love what you do for me’ 


y >) TOYOTA 


By Ralph Novak 


| PICKS & PANS] 
1——_SCREEN—___| 


The new horror film Warlock qualifies for | 


consideration in an arcane movie-trivia 


game: Pick the best combination of films | 


_ that have identical titles but are about total- 
| ly different subjects. (The 1959 Warlock was 


a Henry Fonda-Richard Widmark West- — 
ern.) Some possibilities: the terrorism-at- _ 


the-Super Bowl Black Sunday (1977) and 
the Barbara Steele gothic chiller Black Sun- 


_ day (1961); the Bob Hope—Mickey Rooney 


service comedy Off Limits (1953) and the 
Willem Dafoe-Gregory Hines Vietnam 


thriller Off Limits (1988); the neo-film noir | 
Against All Odds (1984) and the Fu Manchu | 


Against All Odds (1968). Here’s a vote, 


though, for the 1943 desert-warfare classic | 


Sahara, with Humphrey Bogart, and the 
1984 desert hamming-it-up classic Sahara, 
with Brooke Shields. Title least likely ever to 
be duplicated: J Am the Cheese. 


@ THE FIVE HEARTBEATS 
Michael Wright, Leon 


Like all those “40s drama-musicals about 
great pop composers—Night and Day, 


The Five Heartbeats 


Leon, foreground, taking the lead as the Heartbeats go through their wowing-the-crowd phase 


two of them are scurrying around the room 
rounding up discarded scraps, writing and 


| singing the song as they go. 


If its sense of reality is distorted, though, 
the film’s metronome is in the right place. 


| The original music, written under the guid- 


Rhapsody in Blue, Words and Music—this | 


film about an all-black R&B singing group 
trying to make it in the 1960s is not heavily 
into plausibility. 

At one point aspiring songwriter Robert 
Townsend is stumped for a lyric when his 


ance of supervising producers George 
Duke and Steve Tyrell, effectively recalls 
the landmark sound of such groups as the 


| Temptations and the Four Tops—and it’s a 


little sister comes into his room to sweep | 
up. She finds just the right line on a crum- | 


pled piece of paper on the floor; soon the 


Warlock 
The bedeviled Richard Grant and Lori Singer 


sound that has held up remarkably well. 

Townsend (Hollywood Shuffle), who di- 
rected, also splashes in background sam- 
ples from the Four Tops and the Dells, and 
one woman character, Baby Doll, played by 
Troy Beyer, is a singer who sounds like Di- 
ana Ross. 

While most of the serious Heartbeats 


| singing is dubbed by studio singer Billy Val- 
_ entine, the group’s members are appealing 
| in their own right. Townsend plays the in- 
_ tellectual one, Wright the scoundrel. Leon, 
| whose main deficiency would seem to be in 


the surname department, is the womanizer; 


elementary schoolteacher-film newcomer |} 


Harry J. Lennix the stable one; and Tico 
Wells the clergyman’s son. Lennix and 
Leon may stay in your mind a bit longer, 


, but this is an ensemble performance that 


plays the way it’s supposed to—as the act- 
ing equivalent of five-part harmony. 
Townsend also benefits from a strong 
supporting cast that includes Beyer, Harold 
Nicholas (of the great MGM musical tap- 
dancing team the Nicholas Brothers), Roy 
Fegan as a rival singer, and Hawthorne 
James as a ruthless record-company owner 


' whose idea of negotiating royalties is to 
| dangle an artist off a hotel-room balcony 


until he agrees to terms. 
The script, written by Townsend with 


Keenen Ivory Wayans, doesn’t measure up 
to the acting. As the group fights to suc- 
ceed, then falls apart, the writing doesn’t 
send up or exploit clichés. It trots them out. 
The group’s manager, for instance, sol- 
emnly tells them, “I think you guys have 


what it takes to go all the way to the top.” 


Leon says, “I’m tired of being with a differ- 
ent woman every night,” and Townsend re- 
plies, “When the right woman comes along, 
itll be right. You can’t force it.” 

Townsend and Wayans could have used 
more of the bite that comes out when Leon, 
exasperated because a commercial-minded 
record company has put a scene of a white 
family on the cover of the group’s first al- 
bum, snorts, “I never seen five niggers on 
Elvis Presley’s album cover.” (The Five 


| Horsemen, an all-white group that covers 


and homogenizes blacks’ songs, is broadly 
sketched—full of plump guys in bleached 
wigs—and has little satirical punch.) 

The ending is so full of huggy reconcilia- 
tions that it looks as if the group is going to 
change its name to the Five Buscaglias. 
Townsend and his cast have, however, 


' earned a certain amount of sentimental li- 


cense. And we should be grateful these days 
for a movie in which the characters really 
seem worth rooting for. (R) 


@ WARLOCK 
Julian Sands, Richard Grant, 
Lori Singer 


None of that standard witchery—eye of 


newt, tongue of adder stuff—for this movie. 
This one tosses plot of Terminator and 


| premise of Omen into the pot and lets it boil 
merrily along. The result is a modestly en- 


ll 


PICKS & PANS 
| ——— §CREEN——_| 


tertaining low-budget fantasy adventure— 
distraction enough if you’re not in too de- 


/ manding a mood. 


Like The Terminator, this film features a 
villain who travels across time to the pres- 


_ ent and is pursued by a hero from his own 
era. Only here the two come from the past, | 


and the villain, instead of being a robot, is, a 
la The Omen, another one of those guys out 
to prove he’s the son of Satan. (Only Elvis 
has more putative offspring.) 

Sands (Arachnophobia), the hunk who 
walks like a refugee from the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, is the evil one, and devil- 
ish doings haven't assumed such an im- 
pressive form since Raquel Welch’s body 


| was taken over in Bedazzled. 


Grant has the cross-dimensional witch- 
hunter role, having come from 17th-centu- 


ry Boston to 1991 California in search of 


Sands. In the process he runs into Singer, 
who has gotten on Sands’s bad side and 
fallen under a spell that’s aging her 20 years 
a day. Here, among other places, is a rub. 
Singer, who always looks as if she has just 
come in as third runner-up in a Daryl Han- 


Grant, on the other hand, uses his very 


earnestness to wrest a bit of a smile out of 


the archaic language in an essentially dull 
line: “As queer as this seems to you, ‘tis ever 
more to me.” 

The effects are erratic, from spiffy flashes 


and fires to Sands’s flying sequences, dur- 


nah look-alike contest, falls far short of the | 


pull-no-punches energy that Sands and 
Grant throw into their parts. 

The script, by D. T. Twohy, is no bargain, 
but Singer has a leaden touch with such 


| ironically intended lines as (when she and | 
| Grant find his tomb in a cemetery), “We 


didn’t have to open it. We didn’t have to 


stare at your putrefied corpse or anything.” 


NEW ON VIDEO 


ALL RISE! PRESUMED INNOCENT 

Oozing anguish 
in a likable way, 
“A Harrison Ford 
plays a prosecu- 
tor accused of 
murdering his ex- 
mistress. The fine 
cast includes Bon- 
nie Bedelia as 
Ford’s troubled 
wife. This intense 
film is more grip- 
ping if you didn’t 
read Scott Turow’s novel and don’t 
know how it ends. (Warner) 


MENAGE A BLAH: HENRY & JUNE 
The first NC-17 rated film is a mud- 
dled love triangle involving authors 
Henry Miller and Anais Nin and 
Miller’s wife, June. What was the 
fuss about? (MCA/Universal) 


ing which he looks less fiendish than he 
does worried about coming unwired. 
Twohy also never explains how Grant can 


| down the aisles of a discount store for an | 


most wildly optimistic Beverly Hills story- 


idea lunch, thought it would be fun to watch | 


a young guy walk, run, bicycle, skate, mop, 
buff and otherwise propel himself up and 


hour and a half? 


Whaley is the ne’er-do-well who ends up } 


as a night cleaning man, while Connelly is 
marooned in the store at closing time be- 
cause she has been contemplating shoplift- 


Career Opportunities : 
Kiernan Mulroney, left, and brother Dermot, right, scaring Frank Whaley and Jennifer Connelly 


travel in time, and he gets his witch lore alit- | 


tle garbled, referring to Glinda as the good 
witch of the West, when every Wizard of Oz 
fan knows she was a Northerner. 

Not to worry. Director Steve Miner is la- 
boring under no impressions that he is di- 
recting A Long Day's Journey into Night. 
Things just bounce along, logic be damned, 
along with Sands and his dad. Anyway, will 
Sands succeed in finding out the “real” 
name of God and then end the universe by 


ing in order to embarrass her domineering | 


father and was so overcome by indecision 

she couldn't move. (Happens every day.) 
Even if Hughes and Gordon hadn't 

doomed themselves by opening what is 


_ supposed to be a comedy with a sadistic, 


saying it backwards (FPOKZRAWHCS!)? | 


What? And eliminate the possibility of War- 
lock IT? (R) 


@ CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
Frank Whaley, Jennifer Connelly 


SITUATION WANTED: One fine young actor 


graphically bloody murder, they offer Wha- 
ley and Connelly zero support. He, for in- 
stance, has to talk about how his “sister was 
admitted to the hospital. While trying to 
pop a zit, her head was terribly exploded.” 
Meanwhile, Whaley’s father, John M. 
Jackson, has to figure out how to make a 


line like “You pull another stunt like you did | 


today, and I'll beat the living daylights out 
of you” fit into what is supposed to be a 
light teenage film. 

Only Dermot (Longtime Companion) 


' Mulroney, as one of two vicious crooks who 


and one splendid young actress need major | 


roles immediately to make up for drastic 
mistake in appearing in dumb comedy that 
goes right off the Vapid Meter. References 
available to testify that the tedium is not the 
fault of either Whaley (most recently Robby 
Krieger in The Doors) or Connelly (slyly 
sexy in The Hot Spot). Rather, the culprits 
are director Bryan Gordon and his perenni- 
ally adolescent writer, John (you-name-it- 
if-it-has-teens-in-it-he-wrote-it) Hughes. 
How could anyone have ever, even in the 


break into the store, is at all interesting, 
pouting and sulking in a heavy-lidded fash- 


ion that seems like a flat-out Eric Roberts | 


impersonation. 

Stil, sympathy is the emotion Mulroney 
arouses, as do Whaley and Connelly 
(whose body is exploited by Gordon and 
Hughes in a particularly sleazy, gawking 
high-school freshman way). They seem to 
go through the whole film suffering the ter- 
rible realization that they’re in the wrong 
place —a sentiment audience members will 
be able to identify with. (PG-13) 
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@ SAMMY DAVIS JR. SINGS; 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA PLAYS 


The late—and let us say without equivoca- 
tion—great Sammy Davis Jr. was not ex- 
actly known for simplicity of dress, de- 
meanor or delivery. He was usually all 
energy and snapping fingers, briskly tap- 
ping toes, lavish production values and 
large orchestras. But this reissue of an al- 
bum recorded 25 years ago tunes into a very 
different side of Mr. Entertainment, that of 
a reflective balladeer with a direct line to the 
heart. His sole backup is a guitar, that of the 
sensitive Brazilian Almeida. It is enough. 
(Only on “The Folks Who Live on the Hill,” 
which is brushed with the sound of flamen- 
co, is it too much.) 

Most of the songs—‘‘Here’s That Rainy 
Day,” “Where Is Love?” “Every Time We 
Say Goodbye,” “The Shadow of Your 
Smile” —deal with love lost or love never 
found, and Davis imbues them with a lovely 
wistfulness. Best are “Joey, Joey, Joey,” the 
confession of a man who loves and leaves, 
from Frank Loesser’s The Most Happy Fella, 
and Kurt Weill’s classic “Speak Low.” 

This is just plain Sammy and simply fine. 
(DCC Compact Classics) 


—Joanne Kaufman 


Sammy Davis Jr. 
The ultimate song-and-dance man in the ‘60s 


@ TAME YOURSELF 
Various artists 


Okay, let’s put politics 
aside for a minute. Forget 
that this album is a benefit 
for People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals. 
Just listen to the music and enjoy a first-rate 
collection of 14 new pop songs. With the ex- 
ception of the sappy opening number by 
Howard Jones, both old-timers and new- 
comers (including actor River Phoenix’s 
band, Aleka’s Attic) contribute fine perfor- 
mances. K.d. lang’s twangy rendition of 
Maggie Roche’s “Damned Old Dog” is 
both funny and touching; Chrissie Hynde 
and the Pretenders bring true grit to the reg- 
gae number “Born for a Purpose.” Freed 
from the jangle of his band, R.E.M., Mi- 
chael Stipe sings a beautiful trio with the In- 
digo Girls, “Ill Give You My Skin.” 

While last year’s best anthology, Red, Hot 
+ Blue, zigzagged from smooth jazz to 
messy rock, Zame Yourself sticks to pop- 
rock. Anyone who likes one song will prob- 
ably like them all. 

And now for the politics: Unlike the Red, 
Hot + Blue collaborators, who raised mon- 
ey for AIDS by singing Cole Porter songs, 
the PETA posse, mixing original and old 
tunes, sometimes lets the message drown 
out the music. Though the album’s best lyr- 
ics subtly express compassion for animals, 
others deliver what feels like a lecture. 


Tame Yourself 
Fred Schneider of the B-52’s and 
k.d. lang: There’s the beef 


It’s tough to keep from 
thinking that these pro- 
animal performers put the 
cart before the horse. Ex- 
pressing outrage about fur- 
wearing and meat-eating 
seems like a secondary 
priority at a time when so 
many poor human beings face horrific living 
conditions. (It’s probably not a coincidence 
that Tame Yourself mainly includes white art- 
ists. There are certainly no black rappers, 
who tend to focus on crimes against people.) 

There’s nothing wrong with performers 
using their talents to stop cruelty to animals. 
It’s just too bad that no one puts out an al- 
bum as lively as this one to raise money for 
such unfashionable causes as protecting the 
health and hides of the people who live 
down the street. (RNA)—Michael Small 


& COMING DOWN 
Daniel Ash 


The underground British rock trio Love and 
Rockets got a jolt in 1989 when the grinding 
single “I’m Alive” hit No. 3 on the American 
pop charts. Surprised by sudden success, 
the band members faced pressures that 
pushed them apart. They went on hiatus, 
and then they seemed to go kaput. 

The group has still not formally disband- 
ed, but it is sure in the independent-project 
phase. Now, after L&R guitarist David J. re- 
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your home. 


“Pm an attorney, and I'd been looking 
for a computer for about a year. Then 
IBM came out with the PS/1. It was per- 
fect for what I needed. Now I can bring 
work home from the office.’ 

Elizabeth Suppa, Millbourne, PA 


When you’ve got serious business 
to do at home, you need a computer 
that’s just right for the job. 

That's why IBM® 
created the 
PS/1” com- 
puter. It’s 
a serious 
machine 
specially designed—and priced—for 
home use. The PS/I runs business 
programs like WordPerfect? Lotus” 
]-2-3° and Microsoft® Windows: It’s 
compatible with most office computers, 
so you can take work home by slipping 
a diskette in your pocket. 

Even if your home is your office, 
the PS/1 comes with everything you 
need to run your business, including 
Microsoft Works, the best-selling inte- 


*The PRODIGY service and the ) support System are available in all statos except Alaska. Pho 
is 


IBM is a registered trademark PS/! is a trademark of International Business Machi 
trademark and Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Cor 


une 
poration. PRODIGY is a regestered 


grated software package. And the 
PS/I is expandable, so you can easily 
add more memory, expansion slots, 
ora 54" diskette drive. 

The PS/1 also comes with a 
built-in modem and, at no extra 
charge, three months of PRODIGY® 
service” for travel reservations and 
up-to-the-minute business news 
and stock reports. 

Powerful as it is, the PS/1 is 
remarkably easy to set up and use. 
When you turn it on, it greets you with 
a friendly screen that helps you make 
your next move. 

“T heard that a lot of computers were 
compatible with IBM, so I thought, 
why not buy an IBM? The PS/1 was 
easy to put together—all in one 
simple hookup.” 


Roy Wachner, Des Moines, IA 


The PS/I1 also boasts an indus- 


trial strength feature no ordinary home 


computer will ever have—the unique 
service and support* of IBM. You get 
answers to your questions 365 days a 


@ charges may 
orporation. WordPerfect is a registered trademark of WordPertect Corporation. Lotus and 1-2-3 are registered trademarks of Lotus nt Mi i 
Service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. © 1991 IBM Corp. regi Development Corporation. Microsott is a registered 


year, 18 hours a day, right on your PS/1 
screen. And IBM Express Maintenance 
brings replacement parts to your door, 
often within 48 hours. 
‘*The PS/1 was in my price range. I do 
a lot of writing on it, and my wife is 
using it to start a day care business. I 
made the right choice?’ 
Rick Spencer, Kenosha, WI 

The only thing easier than using 
the IBM PS/I is buying one. Especially 
with a price range of around $999 to 
$1,999. 

After all, your work isn’t any less 
serious when you do it at home. Why 
should your computer be? 


IBM bri 
‘all hone. 
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leased a disappointing 1990 album, comes 
Ash’s solo debut, which is fueled by the 
same ingenious style that won fame for their 
erstwhile band. 

Ash writes melodic pop songs and pre- 
sents them with such variety that he seems 
to have multiple personalities. His voice 
shifts from a gravelly, early-morning drone 
to a high-pitched whisper. Sometimes he 
mixes rock with an element of vaudeville, 
electronically distorting his voice to sound 
as if he’s singing through an old radio. 

Ash labored two years on his new songs, 
arranging them with precision, paring away 
the accompaniment so that every note has a 
purpose. At times he gets along singing 
above only a simple bass line, with light per- 
cussion by his Love and Rockets mate Key- 
in Haskins. The absence of lead guitar on 
some tunes, for instance, builds tension that 
breaks when the guitar finally enters with a 
few bars of planned mayhem. 

Ash’s musical talents also are apparent 
on a smattering of cover tunes. He and 
sweet-voiced harmonizer Natacha Atlas de- 
liver a sexy and spacey rendition of the Bea- 
tles’ “Day Tripper.” 

Only in one respect are Ash’s solo efforts 
inferior to those of his group. His own 
songs, mostly written after he separated 
from his wife last winter, stick a little too 
close to the well-worn topic of failed love. 
He could benefit from some of the rich 
language of his band mate David J. Other- 
wise Ash does fine on his own. (RCA) 


The Ringling Sisters 


@ 60 WATT REALITY 
The Ringling Sisters 


Remember how boring high school English 


would get every time you had to study poet- | 


ry? Well, teachers may find an instant class 


wake-up by popping 60 Watt Reality into the | 


CD player. The album’s combination of 
well-crafted, intimately descriptive lyrics 
and bluesy rock and roll demonstrates both 
that poetry can move and that rock can be 
about more than girls, cars and more girls. 
This Los Angeles band began as a poetry 
group, its four female leaders fronting their 
own bands and getting together to write, 
read and publish their written work. Amem- 


ber of one of those other bands put two of | 


the women’s poems, “56 Reasons” and 
“Kimberly Rose,” to music. The first is a 
haunting, first-person justification of drug 
addiction, the second a folkish ballad about 
a runaway girl. “56 Reasons” ended up on 
an underground compilation that landed 
the Ringling Sisters—Debbie “Dexter” 
Shaffer, Pleasant Gehman, Debbie Patino 
and Annette Zilinskas (no relation, actual- 
ly)—their shot at this terrific debut album. 
(A&M)—Craig Tomashoff 


@ ALONE WITH THREE GIANTS 
Marcus Roberts 


Three giants? There are at least four here, 
maybe five. 


The title’s triple titans are Jelly Roll | 


Morton, Duke Ellington and Thelonious 
Monk. Giant No. 4 is a piano—from which 
Roberts summons a sweeping palette of 
tones and timbres, from misty shimmers to 
ice-pick treble accents and (in Ellington’s 


“Black and Tan Fantasy”) thunderous } 


The Ringlings, from left: Debbie Patino, Pleasant Gehman, Annette Zilinskas and Debbie “Dex- 
ter” Shaffer, with their helpmeets David Catching (in sunglasses) and Gary Eaton (front) 
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strength 
offer from 


IBM. 


Now PS/1™ the 
computer that does 
serious work at 
home, comes 
with a serious 
deal. You'll get 
more industrial se 
strength com- A 

puter for your en a 
money when you buy a new IBM® PS/1 
with a fixed disk and color monitor. 


EXTRA MEMORY 


For starters, you get a 2MB memory 
expansion card in exchange for the 512K 
card already included* It's a $399 
value** 
that more 
than dou- 
bles the 
memory of your 
PS/1, and gives you 
greater performance when 
running larger business programs. 
You'll also get $50 off the price of 
a PS/] Printer. It's compact and easy 
to use, yet turns out the same letter- 
quality documents as its heavy-duty 
_ office coun- 

pin — terparts. 

But act soon. 

This offer is 

good only 
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puter from a participating authorized 


IBM PS/1 reseller through May 6, 1991. 


*Ask your salesperson about pened availability. 
**Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. 
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Beyond our 
everyday world 
is there another 
world... 
waiting to be 
explained? 


~ MYSTERIES OF THE UNKNOWN 


A serious look at a world you can no longer ignore! 


Examine staggering new evidence that an 
unseen world exists beyond nature as we know 
it. Ancient earth energies. Psychic powers. 
UFOs. OBEs, NDEs and reincarnation. One by 
one, the mysteries unravel in a new series from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 

Never has such a wealth of fully documented 
intelligence been assembled in one place. 
Volume by volume, MYSTERIES OF THE 
UNKNOWN lets you share new information 
and the latest scientific findings, first-hand 
experiences and rare photographs—so that you 
can evaluate the evidence yourself. 

For 10 days FREE, travel to the most 
mysterious places on earth! 


Explore Mystic Places, your first volume, 
free, and take a fresh look at Stonehenge and 
the Atlantis myth. Decode the secrets that lie 
buried in Egypt’s Great Pyramid. Assess theo- 
ries that may explain Peru’s Nazca lines. 
Probe the riddle of the Mary Celeste... 
the Bermuda Triangle... 
and paranormal events associated 
with Britain’s mysterious leys. 

Continue with Psychic Powers, 

The UFO Phenomenon, Psychic 

Voyages and Cosmic Connections. 

Collect a volume about every other 

month. Examine each one free for 10 days. 
Keep it and pay just $12.99 plus shipping 
and handling. Buy as many as you want. 
Cancel at any time. 

To explore worlds beyond our everyday 
world, call the toll-free number now. 


© 1989 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 


Each revelation-packed volume: Up to 
160 pages * 94 by 1144 inches * More 
than 100 illustrations, many in color. 


To explore 

Mystic Places 
FREE for 10 days, 
call toll-free 
1-800-445-TIME. 


(11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. EST) 
For Customer Service, call toll-free 
1-800-621-7026 
Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Branch: D7CP02 Box C-32067 
Richmond, VA 23261-2067 
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Marcus Roberts 
Striding easily among the giants 


clusters crisp enough to make Arthur Ru- | 
binstein sit up in his grave and shout, | 
“Holy Mazurkas!” | 

But back to Jelly Roll, Duke and Monk } 
(tabling the question of a fifth giant). Why | 
group them, apart from their originality 
and genius as pianists and composers? | 

“Each of them knew how to create a | 
mood and how to develop the theme so well 
that the composition never disappeared,” 
Roberts says. The same applies to the | 
25-year-old pianist’s bold, intimate and as- | 
tonishingly clarifying renditions. In his 
hands, the idiosyncratic architecture of 
Monk harkens back to the elegant meshings 
of Morton. The impressionistic poetry of 
Ellington points forward to Monk’s tender- 
nesses and lurching poignancies. With a 
song positioned at the beginning, middle | 
and end of the 62-minute, 15-song set, | 
Morton is literally and figuratively pivotal. | 
He comes across as a kind of jazz Bach—a 
fundament, trenchant and crystalline. 

Yet Roberts never gets stuffy, even if he is 
pictured on the album in white tie and tails. | 
The guy can swing. And the blues flows from 
his fingertips as oil from a well. Raising an- 
other point. “Nobody has ever understood 
blues better,” Roberts says, “than Jelly Roll, 
Duke and Monk.” Coaxing great sound 
from two superb instruments—a Steinway 
Concert Grand and a Young Chang 52-inch 
Upright—Roberts demonstrates the inex- 
haustibility of the blues in the work of those 
three giants. That’s four so far, remember. 

The fifth? The cat at the keyboard is | 
looking like a contender. (RCA/Novus) 

—Eric Levin | 


FIREFLIES 


BY 


An original art vase by 
the 20th-century master. 
In exotic cobalt crystal and 
pure platinum. 


He shaped the age of Art Deco and 
beyond. His works continue to inspire 
and entice. Now, an original work of art 
created by the masterful Erté. Fireflies. 
An exquisite vase in mouth-blown 
cobalt crystal—the intense blue typical of 
Erté’s elegant style. And the design of 
the maiden portrayed in genuine plat- 
inum—applied by hand. A glittering 
galaxy of fireflies embraces the vase’s 
circumference. Set on a classic deco- 
inspired pedestal. Each vase bears 
Erté’s unique signature. Exclusively 
from The Franklin Mint. $295, pay- 
able in installments. 


THIRTY-DAY RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you 
may do so within 30 days of your receipt of that pur- 
chase for replacement, credit or refund 


Vase shown smaller than actual size of 
10” in height. Pedestal included. 


Each vase bears the 
distinctive signature 
of Erté. 


Please mail by May 15, 1991. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091 


Enter my order for Fireflies by Erté, to be 
crafted in imported cobalt crystal and 
precious platinum. My vase will bear 
the signature of the late Erté. 

| need send no money now. Please bill 
me for a deposit of $59.* when my vase 
is ready to be sent, and for the balance 
in four monthly installments of $59.* 


each, after shipment. 
*Plus my state sales tax and 
a one-time charge of $3. for shipping and handling. 


SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


MR/MRS/MISS 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 


at 


CITY 


An Erté originalS#romm tne Franklin Mint. | ssc. 


12416-22 
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@ THE MEANING OF LIFE 
by David Friend and 
the editors of LIFE 


Somehow, when the editors of LIFE asked a 
group of people to explain existence for a 
special 1988 issue, they didn’t find one per- 
son who knew the real meaning of life: 
chocolate-covered cake doughnuts fresh 
from the oven. They got a lot of other an- 
swers, though, many of them provocative, 
funny and/or enlightening. This book, a 
megaexpansion of that issue, consists of 
observations by 173 people and 132 photo- 
graphs, many of them magnificent. 

The photographers represented include 
such names as Alfred Eisenstaedt, Mary El- 
len Mark, Cornell Capa, Sylvia Plachy, 
Harry Benson and two former photo edi- 
tors of PEOPLE: John Loengard and John 
Dominis. Their pictures are fascinating, 
though the fact that many of them are dec- 


ades old is too bad. (While the meaning of }s 


life probably hasn’t changed much, using 
old photos implies that people today are 
somehow not facing up to things very well.) 

The text consists of answers to that most 
meaningful of questions elicited from an ar- 
ray of subjects. The most boring replies are 
from dogmatic clergy people and metaphy- 
sicians of various bents. 

The other responses range widely. Com- 
poser John Cage’s complete comment is 
“No why. Just here.” Writer Studs Terkel’s 
is “To make a dent.” Author Marilyn vos 
Savant says, “The only real meaning in life 
can be found in a good man. And maybe 
Paris. Preferably the two together.” 

Among the optimists is actress Marlee 
Matlin: “When there is a hole someplace in 
the world, I believe a warmth eventually fills 
it. When there is poverty, a richness of spirit 

eventually comes to help.” 

| The moralists include Oliver North: “We 
are not here to avoid decisions but to make 
hard choices between good and evil by us- 
ing an ethical system not invented by man 
but by our Creator—a framework of truth 
| and moral guidance through which we can 
find deliverance from despair.” 

Richard Gere, hinting that the meaning 
of life is no punctuation or prepositions, 
jots, “No Creator/ No Meaning/ Diamond/ 
Mind/ Open/ Heart/ Light/ Step.” Author 
Annie Dillard says, “We are here to witness 
the creation and to abet it.” Adds taxi driver 
José Martinez: “I like driving a cab. I do 
some fishing, take my girl out, pay taxes, doa 
little reading, then get ready to drop dead.” 

Most of these answers probably tell us 
more about the people giving them than the 
nature of the universe, but that’s OK. 
Friend, by the way (he’s a LIFE senior edi- 
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OJOYCE RAVID 


tor), includes 156 people in his acknowledg- 
ments, suggesting his idea of the meaning of 
life is saying thank you. We could do worse. 
(Little, Brown, $24.95) —Ralph Novak 


@ VICTORIES 
by George V. Higgins 


From The Friends of Eddie Coyle to Trust, 
Higgins has shaped his fiction around the 
exploits of people low on options. Now, he 
throws former major-league relief pitcher 
Henry Briggs onto his pitiable pile of losers. 

Briggs used to cut the corners with an 
arm full of nasty. Now he’s trying to stay a 


The Meaning of Life 
Photographic interpretations, 
clockwise from top left, by: 

J. Ross Baughman (rodeo 
hands in Amherst, Ohio); 
Rocco Morabito (a telephone 
lineman giving mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation in Jack- 
sonville, Fla.); Joyce Ravid (a 
little girl at New York City’s 
Museum of Natural History); 
Robert Halmi (an American 
boy and a Masai girl in Ke- 
nya); Leonard Freed (a sum- 
mer day in Harlem) 


pitch ahead of boredom. His kids think he’s 
a failure, his wife would like to see him grow 
up, and Briggs himself wants more than a 
life as a Vermont fish-and-game warden. 
Enter Speaker of the House Ed Cobb. He 
has a plan to unseat a popular congress- 
man. The plan centers on Briggs making 
the run. Here, an innocent-sounding Cobb 
finalizes the offer over a cold beer: “I’m se- 
rious, Henry. This one’s worth your time. 
Take a leave of absence. If you lose you can 
go back, protecting trouts and trees, and 
_ taking care of deer. Try it out. I think you'll 
love it. Furthermore, you'll win.” 
| Itis an offer Briggs cannot refuse, part- 
| ly because years earlier Cobb bailed 
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This jumbo muffin is one of a kind. You can only 
bake it from a Duncan Hines Bakery Style Muffin Mix. 
You get big, hot muffins. With real, juicy blueberries. 
And a crunchy crumb topping. Muffins so moist 
and delicious and special, you'll think it’s Sunday. 


How to bake your moist, delicious best. 


Bakew Style Muffin Mix 


Blueberry, Cinnamon Swirl, Pécan Crunch, Cranberry Orange Nut, Hearty Style Oatmeal 
-* Ss ‘ 


| Macdonald Carey 
| The actor, at left 

| above with Ray Mil- 
land in Copper 
Canyon (1949); ca. 
1960 with his fam- 
ily—Theresa, wife 
Betty and Paul, sit- 
ting, Mac Jr., Lisa, 
Steve and Lynn 
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Briggs out of a Rhode Island motel jam. 
Few writers enjoy chicanery as much as 
Higgins. Here he takes his usual back-room 
connivers, moves them out of overtly illegal 
scams and puts them in a political setting. 
While the result isn’t vintage Higgins (last 
seen in Penance for Jerry Kennedy in 1985), 


its close enough to satisfy. (Holt, 


$19.95)—Lorenzo Carcaterra 


@ THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
by Macdonald Carey 


Back in 1933, the head of the drama depart- 
ment at the University of Iowa told a stu- 
dent, “You'll have to give up the beer if you 
want bigger parts.” For actor Macdonald 
Carey, that warning turned out to be pro- 
phetic. His love affair with the bottle deep- 
ened over the next four decades, and he nev- 
er did make it to leading-man stardom. 

He rarely stopped working though. 
Carey is perhaps best known as Dr. Tom 
Horton on the NBC soap opera Days of Our 
Lives. He has played that role for 25 years— 
though at one point, his drinking got so bad 
that the show’s writers visited a debilitating 
stroke upon his character so Carey couldn’t 
maul any more dialogue. 

Sober now for nine years, Carey, 77, re- 
flects on his life in this engaging autobiog- 
raphy. For a guy who admits he was often 
in a stupor, he recalls a lot, about his drink- 
ing, about the breakup of his 26-year mar- 
riage to ex-acting student Betty Hecksher, 
and many anecdotes about his career. 

There was, for instance, a dressing-room 
party on the Universal lot the day of Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy’s wedding in 
1943, which saw Broderick Crawford pin 
Edmond O’Brien to the floor while Lon 
Chaney Jr. poured a drink down his throat. 
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If anybody should ask, go ahead and show them 


O’Brien never did make it to the ceremony. 

Not all the stories are about carousing. 
Many concern acting’s lighter side. Carey, 
for instance, recalls “40s hunk Victor Ma- 
ture, who was the best man at Carey’s wed- 
ding, was denied membership at the hoity- 
toity Los Angeles Country Club because he 
was an actor. “I am no actor,” protested 
Mature, “and I’ve got 30 movies to prove 
it.” (St. Martin’s, $19.95) —David Hiltbrand 


= PERCHANCE TO DREAM 
by Robert B. Parker 


Parker’s sequel to Raymond Chandler's 
The Big Sleep raises a question: what's next? 
Rosamunde Pilcher’s sequel to Jane Eyre? 
In 1989 Parker took four chapters of an 
unfinished Chandler novel and spun them 
into the well-received Poodle Springs. 
Parker, perhaps, thought he had found a 
cottage industry to supplement his Spenser 
detective novels. He should think again. 
With Perchance to Dream, Parker set him- 
self a daunting challenge: create a sequel to 
a Chandler classic. That he’s not really up 
to the challenge is clear at the outset. 
Parker reprints most of Sleep’s last chap- 
ter as a prologue to Dream. This is handy, 
indeed crucial, for readers unfamiliar with 
Chandler’s novel, but when Parker picks up 


the story, one can’t help notice the differ- 
ences in style. Chandler’s prose is terse, 
powerful and funny when the need arises; 
Parker’s is cutesy, flimsy and too prone to 
wisecracks. Passages from Sleep are sprin- 
kled throughout Dream, simply underscor- 
ing the gulf between master and protégé. 

Parker starts well, reintroducing the 
characters from Chandler’s original. Here 
detective Philip Marlowe is hired by the late 
General Sternwood’s butler to find the dis- 
turbed Carmen Sternwood, who has disap- 
peared from a sanatorium. Marlowe, in be- 
tween downing shots of rye in his 
atmospheric office, forms an uneasy alli- 
ance with Sleep’s charming thug, Eddie 
Mars, to bring down the doctor and a mul- 
timillionaire he’s fronting for. The conclu- 
sion, when it comes, is unconvincing. 

Snappy similes are a staple of the hard- 
boiled genre, and Parker goes head-to-head 
with his mentor. To Chandler, something 
isn’t just empty, it’s as empty as “rain bar- 
rels in a drought” or “a headwaiter’s 
smile.” Here’s Parker describing Marlowe 
after he has been banged around by bad 
guys: “My head felt like the inside of a snare 
drum,” “as if ’d been wrestling in a gravel 
pit” and “like I had been dragged in by a cat 
and rejected.” Advantage Chandler. 

From Dream’s plot about water rights 
(remember Chinatown?) to the character 


your pride and joy. The Civic 4-Door. BEISEIES 


names—the evil sanatorium chief is Dr. 
Bonsentir (get it, French students?) —to the 
fact that three chapters end with the exact 
same sentence, Parker's writing shows a 
surprising dearth of imagination. 

Here’s some free advice, Mr. Parker: 
Stick to Spenser, and let Philip Marlowe 
sleep the big sleep in peace. (Putnam, 
$19.95)—Mark Donovan 


Robert B. Parker 
The detective story equivalent of lily-gilding 


Anita Shreve 
A predictable novel about wife abuse 


FOR YOUR CHILD 


Extra Safety Features — 
No Snags, No Sharp Edges, 
No Hot Metal Surfaces. 


For Your Child — 

Safety First 

PlaySafe Swing Sets are built with 
your child’s safety in mind. Compare 
our safety features to all the other 
sets on the market. Roadmaster has 
removed all protruding bolts which 
can cause many injuries, and has 
added chain covers and hinge 
guards to protect against pinched 
fingers. Plus, the new PlayCool”™ 
slide has no sharp edges and no hot 
metal surfaces which protects 
against scrapes and burns. 


At Roadmaster, we are dedicated to safety and simplicity. So get in 
the swing of things — PlaySafe is the better way to play! 


*Assembly time is based on construction by 2 persons 
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@ STRANGE FITS OF PASSION 
by Anita Shreve 


For all that has been written and reported 
and dramatized about wife abuse, it is no 
less shocking and frightening to read about 
it one more time. But that doesn’t mean the 
subject makes for a compelling novel, at 
least not in this particular, predictable case. 
Shreve has given her book several narra- 
tors: the victim, Maureen English, who for 
the sake of safety and anonymity later 
changes her name to Mary Amesbury (hers 
are the best, most moving sections); Helen 
Scofield, the journalist who writes a maga- 
zine story chronicling Maureen/Mary’s life; 
several citizens of St. Hilaire, a tiny dot of a 
Maine town where Maureen/Mary flees 
with her infant daughter to escape her bru- 
tal, alcoholic husband, Harrold. 

Raised in the “40s in a Chicago suburb by 
her unwed mother, Maureen had met Har- 
rold in New York City at a news magazine. 
She was captivated by his dark impenetra- 
ble eyes; they went out for drinks and ended 
up in bed—along with silk ropes. There was 
no stopping what happened after that. 

So Maureen thinks, “I knew it the way 
when you're told you have a certain illness 
you understand you will not get better; or 
the way when you see a particular house 
on a particular landscape you think: yes, 


that is for me, I am going to live there.” 

The pattern is set. Harrold drinks, he ac- 
cuses Maureen of infidelity; he brutalizes 
her. Remorse is followed by reconciliation. 
Followed by pregnancy. And repeat, until 
Maureen’s getaway breaks the pattern. 

Strange Fits of Passion is the victim of its 
similarity to Sleeping with the Enemy and 
other such endeavors. Ultimately, though, 
it fails as a chronicle of Maureen/Mary 
largely because Shreve, author of three pre- 
vious books, paints an incomplete portrait 
of her. It is certainly never clear why she 
would be so attracted to Harrold. And be- 
cause it’s revealed at the start that the story 
involves a murder, the shock value is gone. 

The novel also fails as a chronicle of the 
ambitious journalist whose desire for glo- 
ry—and a book contract—impels her to be- 
tray Mary. Because Helen’s magazine arti- 
cle is printed at the end of the book, it seems 
like an attempt to give the book a moral am- 
biguity it has heretofore lacked. 

It doesn’t help that the part of the book 
given over to Helen’s narration is stilted 
and filled with high-flown palaver about the 
journalist’s dilemma: “Once the storyteller 
has her facts, whether they be told to her or 
be a product of her investigations, what 
then does she do with her material?” Tell it 
to William Allen White. (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, $18.95)—Joanne Kaufman 


Roadmaster 
PLAYSAFE SWING SETS 


FOR YOU 

Easy 25 Minute Assembly and a 
Lifetime Guarantee on All 
Galvanized Parts. 


And For You — Easy 
25 Minute Assembly 


The unique sturdy galvanized steel 
frame locks securely and easily into 
place with press-in tabs. A simple 
cap and pin combination, instead of 
nuts and bolts, provides snap-on 
speed. To save you assembly time, 
the PlaySafe swing set comes with 
1/2 the parts of our competitor's 
sets and pre-assembled top bar 
hooks and brackets, unlike 

our competitors. And compare 
Roadmaster's lifetime guarantee on 
galvanized parts to any other set on 
the market. 


Call: 1-800-635-3083 for your nearest retailer. 
In Canada Call: 1-800-263-7114 Within 416 Area Code 
1-800-263-7141 All Other Area Codes 


Roadmaster” 
Corporation 
Olney, IL 62450 


AMERICA’S FULL LINE PRODUCER OF FUN AND FITNESS PRODUCTS 


MADE IN USA 
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When Smoking’s Part Of Your Style. 
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Lights Menthol Lights Ultra Lights 


STYLE 


A Celebration of Good Taste. 


Available only in Hartford area. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Lights: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine 
Ultra Light: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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IN THE REAL WORLD, IF YOU HAVEN’T MADE SOLID PLANS 
For YOUR FUTURE, YOU HAVEN’T GoT A PRAYER. 


In what promises to be a turbulent decade ahead, a lot of 
people are going to need the knowledge, experience and 
financial services The Prudential provides, to help make 


their dreams come true. 


In the real world, for example, one of the most important 
decisions you’ll have to make is choosing an insurance policy. 
At The Prudential, we realize how confusing insurance 
terminology can be. That’s why our agents are trained to 
answer as many questions as you may have, as often as you 


like, in simple terms you can understand. 


Ir you’re seeking the right investments for the future, 
talk to our people at Prudential Securities. We believe that 
even in difficult times, there’s still money to be made. 
Through keen insight and thoughtful analysis, we’ll offer you 
investment alternatives that can help ; F 
bring you closer to the financial » 


security you’re looking for. 
And when it comes to buying or selling 
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your home, you can get expert help from S ee | 


Pruae al oy 


The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates. ' a 
Real Estate 
With our nationwide network of profession- Hokey 


als specially qualified to Prudential’s 


standards and our innovative computer 


Prudential Securities ty, 


system, we can do everything possible 


to address your real estate needs. 


So, when you’re looking for a company you can believe in, put your 


faith in The Prudential, and build your future on The Rock® 


ThePrudential & 


BUILD YOUR FUTURE ON THE ROCK" 


IF YOUR FEET COULD DREAM, 
THIS IS WHAT THEY’D DREAM ABOUT. 


They'd dream of softness. Of luxurious comfort. Of delicious 
colors and supple leathers. They'd dream about Soft Spots. 
Breezy shoes. Easy shoes. Really comfortable shoes. 

So make these dreams come true. Just call 1-800- 


468-4684 for the Soft Spots retailer near you. i 
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Really Comfortable Shoes 


SHANA YA! 


There are models, super- 
models, and there is Shana. 
After only eight months in the 
pose-in-clothes business, the 
Colorado-born brunet, who 
stars in the new Guess? jeans 
campaign, commands the in- 
dustry’s top rate: $10,000 per 
day. The reason is written on 
her face. “If Cindy Craw- 
ford and Linda Evangelista 
had a baby,” says Manhattan 
fashion-show producer Kevin 
Krier, “it would be Shana.” 
Discovered by Paul Rowland, 
owner of the New York City 
agency Men/Women, Shana, 
21, was plucked from catalog 
work in Miami and trans- 
planted to the Big Apple. She 
hasn't stopped working since. 
In fact, the only badge of star- 
dom that’s apparently not in 
her near future is a rock star. 
Shana is married to Miami ad 
man Steven Zadrick. 


... but Linda got the specs. 


Model cloning: Cindy (top) 
and Linda helped open the 
door for Shana (right). 


LINDA OUT-GLASSES ARNOLD 


It’s not that Arnold Schwarze- 
negger has gotten a big head 
since he achieved superstar- 
dom. It has always been large. 
Which is why actress Linda 
(Beauty and the Beast) Hamil- 
ton beat her Terminator 2 co- 
star to the punch when it came 
to a pair of coveted sunglasses 
that she'll wear in the upcom- 
ing film. Both had their eyes 
on the same $395 Matsuda 
motorcycle goggles, says L.A. 
optical designer Cheryl Shu- 
man, who provided 3,000 
frames for the costumers to 
choose from. But Arnold’s 
head turned out to be too 
massive for the shades. So the 
tough guy graciously settled 
for some $195 Persol wrap- 
arounds. Shuman notes, how- 
ever, that Schwarzenegger lat- 
er had her firm customize 

an extra-large pair for his per- 
sonal use. 
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Depp, Lee and Nelson keep their chins up. 


BILLY GOATEES GRUFF 


Johnny Depp, Judd Nelson, 
Spike Lee and every male 
model worth his whiskers 
have gone back to beatnik ba- 
sics. “It’s one step further 
than the George Michael 
stubble look,” says Beverly 
Hills hairdresser Giuseppe 
Franco of the goatees sprout- 
ing all over Hollywood. Fran- 
co should know—his razor 


shapes the chin hairs of Mick- 
ey Rourke, a trendsetter who 
is also his business partner. 
“It’s happening right now be- 
cause celebrities are doing it,” 
says the stylist. For the latest 
look, Franco suggests a four- 
day beard growth, then a sa- 
lon visit followed by do-it- 
yourself maintenance. But 
better hurry, guys. Once the 
word is out, so is the look. 
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Where lowfat gets a great shake. 


Come in to McDonald’s® and say hi to low. 
_ Lowfat milk shakes. Cones and sundaes made with 
lowfat frozen yogurt. 1% lowfat milk. Lowfat whole- 
- grain breakfast cereals. How low can we go? How 
bout no? No-fat, no-cholesterol Apple Bran Muffins. 
nd we use no-cholesterol 100% vegetable oil. 
E Plus the USDA lean ground beef that’s the 
foundation of our good taste, always at least 77.5% 
1. We're taking low to new heights at McDonald’s. 
_ Always good food, always good value. 


McDonalds 
® 
© 1991 McDonald’$ Corporauon 


T H E I N SI D E R BY MITCHELL FINK 


LOOK WHO CAME TO DINNER 
When we last left Entertain- 
ment Tonight cohost John 
Tesh, he was responding to 
actor James Woods’s allega- 
tions that he had treated his 
estranged wife, Julie, badly 
during their eight-year 
marriage (PEOPLE, March 
11). Woods, in case you've 
forgotten, is currently dating 
Tesh’s soon-to-be ex. 

Well, guess who Tesh dined 
with recently at Spago in Los 
Angeles. Would you believe, 
Woods's ex-wife, Sarah 
Owen? 

Tesh says that when his di- 
vorce proceedings started, 
“Sarah called me up and said, 
‘| think we have something in 
common. We became phone 
friends.” 

Tesh says that because 
he’s dating someone else and 


Owen is dating someone else, 


he had both his attorney and 
his business manager join 
them at Spago, “‘so people 
wouldn’t get the wrong 
idea.” 

So what did Tesh and 
Owen talk about? “The 
weather,” says Tesh. 


JULIA ROBERTS GETS 

A NEW MOUTHPIECE 

The most talked-about actress 
in Hollywood, Julia Roberts, 
has fired her publicist, Susan 
Geller, and signed with a rival 
agency, PMK, whose clients 
include Sally Field, Debra 
Winger and Jodie Foster. 

But that doesn’t necessarily 
mean Roberts will be talked 
about more or less; she’s just 
doing what often comes natu- 
rally to stars who've become 
very big, very fast. 

Says a source familiar with 
the situation: “Superstardom 
is so overwhelming, and most 
people are simply not pre- 
pared for it. Her career is only 
three years old. In psychologi- 


ON GALELLA 


Was Sarah (with then Fasbond Janes Woods in 


| 


1988) dining out on stories about her ex? 


cal terms, her replacing any- 
one around her is an attempt 
on her part now to exert some 
control over what is seemingly 
an uncontrollable situation— 
fame at her level.” 


Julia Roberts: publicity ploy 
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HOW PETER ARNETT (AND HIS 
DAUGHTER) FOUND HIS AGENT 
CNN’s Peter Arnett has 
signed with well-known liter- 
ary agent Lynn Nesbit to 
peddle his Persian Gulf war 
memoirs, and a source tells us 
his daughter, Elsa, 23, helped 
lead Dad to Nesbit’s door. 

Of all the journalists who 
covered the war, Arnett is ex- 
pected to draw the most inter- 
est from book publishers. Re- 
portedly he wanted to sign 
with an agent who had 
enough clout in the book 
world to secure a possible 
seven-figure advance. 

According to our source, 
Arnett had his friend and fel- 
low journalist David (The 


Next Century) Halberstam 
steer Elsa to some of the big- 
gest literary agents in Ameri- 
ca. Elsa, a business report- 
er at the Boston Globe, then 
“preinterviewed” such top- 
name agents as Nesbit, Ir- 
ving “Swifty” Lazar and 
Michael Carlisle of the Wil- 
liam Morris office. She re- 
ported back to her father, 
and Arnett signed with 
Nesbit. 


Arnett cranks up a volume. 


DEBRA WINGER: BATTER UP! 
Debra Winger, report to 
spring training. Winger has 
just landed the lead role as 

the star catcher on an all- 
women’s baseball team in 

A League of Their Own. The 
movie, to be directed by Penny 
Marshall, is a comedy-drama 
set during World War IL. 

Just how good a player is 
Winger? Well, no one’s saying 
she’s ready to sign with the 
Dodgers, but Pat Kingsley, 
Winger’s rep, does say, “De- 
bra’s learning a lot about 
baseball. She is pretty strong, 
and she expects to train fora 
couple of months before the 
movie starts production in 
July.” 


Debra 
Winger, 
right, will 
play ball 
ith direc- 
tor Penn 
Marshall. 
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Young, rich and alluring, Carolyn Warmus had everything except 
the man of her dreams; now she’s on trial for murdering his wife 


By James S. Kunen 4 
4 


Warmus, a femme 
fatale when she ar- 
“Fived for pretrial 
hearin Bite June, 
toned down her 
fashion statement 
in front of the jury. 
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he sensational murder trial’s rapt 

spectators call it the Fatal Attrac- 

tion case—after the 1987 hit movie 

in which a married man’s lover 
proves she will stop at nothing, even mur- 
der, in a twisted attempt to make him hers. 
But prosecutors allege that accused killer 
Carolyn Warmus, a 27-year-old blond 
heiress, succeeded in going one deadly 
step further than the Glenn Close charac- 
ter who might be her fictional prototype: 
Determined to have her schoolteacher 
boyfriend, Paul Solomon, all to herself, 
they charge, she fired bullet after bullet 
into his wife, Betty Jeanne. Then, before 
the wife’s body was cold, they say, War- 
mus had sex with the unsuspecting hus- 
band in a parked car. 

Soon the eight women and four men 
sitting in judgment at her White Plains, 
N.Y.., trial must decide whether the de- 
murely dressed schoolteacher is in fact an 
obsessed mistress and ruthless killer. If 
found guilty of murder, Warmus—free on 
$250,000 bond posted by her multimil- 
lionaire, insurance-magnate father— 
could face 25 years to life in prison. But 
conviction is far from certain. 

“T spent a lot of time with Carolyn War- 
mus,” says private investigator James 
Russo, who once trailed a man for her. 
“Tm not saying she’s the sweetheart of the 
world. But to pump nine shots into some- 
body and then go have sex? Nah.” 


As the trial began on Jan. 14, one day shy 
of the murder’s second anniversary, pros- 
ecutor James A. McCarty recalled for the 
jury the brutal end of Betty Jeanne Solo- 
mon’s life. Home alone on a Sunday eve- 
ning in the Greenburgh, N.Y., condo she 
shared with her husband, she vainly 
screamed to a 911 operator for help be- 
fore someone shot her nine times with a 
.25 cal. pistol. Four bullets were fired into 
her back as she lay on the floor. McCarty 
argued that Warmus had the means to 
kill—a .25 cal. Beretta supplied by a pri- 
vate investigator friend, Vincent Parco— 
the opportunity and the motive to murder 
the wife of the fellow teacher with whom 
she'd been carrying on an affair for more 
than a year. Warmus had “a consuming 
desire to possess Paul Solomon for her- 
self,” McCarty said. “Betty Jeanne Solo- 
mon stood squarely in the way.” 

Defense attorney David Lewis respond- 
ed that Warmus, who would not testify, 
had been framed “to conceal a greater lev- 
el of criminal acts.” What those acts 
might have been, he did not immediately 
reveal, but he did name the “framer”: Vin- 
nie Parco, the private detective. Above all. 


MARK LENNIHAN/AP 
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Lewis cautioned, “We must be careful 

not to be swayed in our moral judgment 
by the sexual activity of a young girl in this 
day and age. Carolyn was in love with 
Paul Solomon. Carolyn at times hoped he 
would marry her.” He added softly: “It’s 
not such an odd dream for a young girl.” 


Odd or not, for Carolyn Warmus the 
dream was apparently a recurring one. 
Paul Solomon was not the first unavail- 
able man on whom she had pinned 

her romantic hopes. “She was attracted to 
guys who were attached,” recalls Shari 
Odenheimer, a sorority sister from War- 
mus’s days at the University of Michigan. 


Even when a onetime beau got engaged, 
Warmus refused to admit defeat. “I guess 
as long as you keep letting him live in your 
apartment with you,” she wrote to his fi- 
ancée, “he'll just continue to pretend to 
care about you.” The couple finally 
obtained a court order to keep Warmus 
away from them. “She always was very 
persistent,” a childhood friend re- 
members. “She was very nice, but she 
didn’t take rejection well.” 

After college, Warmus’s propensity for 
misplaced affection continued. Moving to 
Manhattan to earn a master’s degree at 
Columbia University’s Teachers College, 
she fell for a married bartender. Then she 


<4Solomon’s wife, | A“Why don’t you 
Betty Jeanne, 40, just put a scarlet let- 
had met Warmus ter over me?” 
several times, in- snapped Paul Solo- 
cluding once when _— mon, 43, as the de- 


fense hammered at 
his adulterous past. 


Paul brought her 
home for dinner. 


fixed on the idea of hiring an investigator 
to get pictures of him with some other 
woman, which Warmus planned to send 
to the bartender’s wife in the hope of end- 
ing his marriage. She apparently found 
Vincent Parco and Associates (“Unusual 
and Difficult Investigations”) in the yel- 
low pages. Parco assigned James Russo 
to the case, but the surveillance came to 
nothing, and Warmus’s relationship with 
the bartender didn’t last. But her associa- 
tion with Parco did—and ultimately led to 
the courtroom in White Plains. 

In the fall of 1987, Warmus landed a 
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teaching job at the Greenville Elementary 
School in Greenburgh, an affluent West- 
chester County suburb about 20 miles 
north of New York City. Her computer 
class was diagonally across the hall from 
38-year-old Paul Solomon’s sixth grade. 
The more experienced teacher quickly be- 
came her mentor, and soon they were 
meeting at her duplex apartment above 
the Catch a Rising Star comedy club on 
Manhattan’s East Side. That December, 
Solomon wrote her a card declaring he 
was “falling deeply in love.” But when the 
school year ended, Solomon told Warmus 
he wanted to just be friends. 

It was during that summer of 1988 that 
Warmus first asked about a gun, accord- 
ing to Parco. “She said there were a series 
of burglaries in her neighborhood, and 
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<Warmus (leaving 
court in February) 
wrote in one otha 
letters to Solomon 
after his wife’s 
death: ‘You were 
always the most 
gorgeous man I’ve 
ever seen.”” 


> “At the time | 
gave her the gun, 
obviously | was not 
thinking straight,” 
private eye Parco 
testified. “For what- 
ever reason, she 
ushed the right 
uttons or | didn’t 
think properly. | got 
the gun for her.” 


V “I'm a tough law- 
yer,” says War- 
mus’s attorney, Da- 
vid Lewis, 36 (with 
investigator Victor 
Ruggiero). Lewis 
also serves on Gen. 
Manuel Noriega’s 
defense team. 


MARK LENNIHAN/AP 


she wanted a firearm for protection.” In 
time, testified Parco, Warmus came up 
with new reasons for needing a gun, say- 
ing someone was out to harm her family: 
One of her father’s jets had crashed in 
Michigan. (One actually had, but she 
added that a strange woman had been 
seen lurking near the hangar.) Then War- 


mus claimed her sister in Washington, 
D.C., had been struck by a hit-and-run 
driver—an attractive woman with 

dark hair, in her early 40s, possibly living 
in Westchester County. (Russo testified 
that Warmus said the menacing woman’s 
name was “Jean or Betty Jean.”) Accord- 
ing to Parco, Warmus said this mystery 
woman was her father’s former mistress. 


Warmus’s parents had divorced when she 
was 8. Her father, Thomas A. Warmus, 
owner of the American Way Group of 
Companies in Detroit, then married his 
secretary, Nancy, a younger woman who 
favored low-cut, sequined dresses. Little 
Carolyn never warmed up to her step- 
mother. For the next six years, the child re- 
mained in the custody of her mother, Eliz- 
abeth. When her mother also remarried 
and then moved away, Carolyn, an un- 
gainly 14-year-old, went to live behind the 
electronic gates of her father’s million- 
dollar home with her glamorous step- 
mother, whom she may well have seen as 
a rival for her father’s affections. A dozen 
years later, Warmus was once again 
locked in competition for a man’s love. 


Warmus phoned an old college buddy, 
Ryan Attenson, around Thanksgiving 
1988 to talk about her affair with Solo- 
mon, which had resumed when school re- 
opened. “She said she would take it upon 
herself to make sure she ended up with 
this gentleman,” Attenson testified. “She 
would then end up with the family that she 
wanted and live happily ever after.” 

By this time Parco, himself a married 
man, was seeing Warmus two or three 
times a week, in a relationship he charac- 
terized as “social, bordering on dating.” It 
was around the beginning of January 
1989, Parco testified, that he finally sold 
Warmus, for $2,500 in cash, a Beretta pis- 
tol, along with a silencer so she could tar- 
get shoot unobtrusively. 

On the morning of Sunday, Jan. 15, 
Paul Solomon and his wife of 19 years 
made love. Later, he recalled, they 
watched old movies on TV and looked 
over brochures for retirement communi- 
ties. Their 15-year-old daughter, Kristan, 
was away skiing. Around 1:30 P.M., Paul 
received a call from Warmus. It was a long 
call—‘*Most of Carolyn’s calls were,” he 
testified —and by the end of it he had 


agreed to celebrate her birthday, belated- 
ly, at the Treetops restaurant at a nearby 
Holiday Inn at 7:30 that night. 

At about 6:30, Solomon kissed Betty 
Jeanne goodbye. “I'll see you later,” he 
said. He told her he was going bowling 
and in fact drove first to the Bruns- 
wick Lanes in Yonkers. Friends who spoke 
to him there, and a waitress at Treetops, 
where he arrived at about 7:25, later ac- 


-counted for his whereabouts. 


Atabout 7:15, a woman dialed 911 
from the Solomon home and screamed, 
“He is trying to kill me!” or “She is trying 
to kill me!” —the operator couldn’t make 
out which. Then the line went dead. Po- 
lice, looking up the originating phone 
number in an outdated directory, went to 
the wrong address and found nothing 
amiss. 

At about 7:45, Solomon testified, War- 
mus walked into Treetops, which is a 10- 
or 15-minute drive from his apartment. 
Paul drank vodka collinses; she ordered 
champagne. They ate oysters and talked 
about their future. According to his testi- 
mony, he told her, “I’d be so happy to 
dance at your wedding and see you hap- 
py.” And she replied, “What about your 
happiness, Paul? Don’t you deserve to be 
happy?” He answered, “If anything hap- 
pens to Betty Jeanne and me, I’d never get 
married anyway.” Then they went to her 
car in the parking lot, where, after asking 
his permission, she performed oral sex. 

Solomon arrived home at 11:40 P.M. 
and found the TV blaring and his wife lying 
in darkness on the living room floor, cold 
and stiff and covered with blood. He fran- 
tically called the police. When the cops lat- 
er asked him where he'd spent the evening, 
he said he’d been bowling. 


Ryan Attenson heard from Warmus again 
in the late summer of 1989. According to 
his testimony, she said that “Mr. Solo- 
mon and her were going to end up togeth- 
er now. This woman had been taken care 
of and was no longer an obstacle.” 

But Paul Solomon did not fall into the 
consoling arms of Carolyn Warmus, who 
had taken a teaching post in a nearby 
town. On the contrary, he told Warmus to 
stop calling him, though he said she could 
write. A stream of letters followed. In one, 
recounting a visit to a friend hospitalized 
with cancer, Warmus wrote, “It made me 
realize how precious each day is. You ney- 
er know what may happen to you. I hope 
you're going to allow yourself some hap- 
piness and spend some time with me.” 

Solomon did not answer that or any of 
the other letters and instead began spend- 
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ing time with another teacher, Barbara 
Ballor, then 28. But one night in July 
1989, when Ballor was out of town, Solo- 
mon dropped in on Warmus. They had 
drinks. He asked her if she had anything 
to do with the death of his wife. “* “Paul, 
I’m so glad you feel comfortable enough 
to ask me that,’ ” he said she replied. “No, 
I would never do anything to hurt you or 
Kristan.” Asked if he made love to War- 
mus that night, Solomon answered, “I 
don’t remember that at all.” 

A few weeks later, Solomon vacationed 
with Ballor in Puerto Rico. Warmus fol- 
lowed them and had a note delivered to 
Solomon announcing her arrival. Thor- 
oughly spooked, he fled the island 
with Ballor and reported Warmus to the 
Greenburgh police. 

Focusing their attention on Carolyn, 
the cops soon found their way to Parco. 
He tenaciously feigned ignorance—Gun? 
What gun? —but then the machinist who 
had fashioned the silencer talked to po- 
lice. Later, microscopic comparison of a 
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shell casing recovered in the machinist’s 
shop with those found at the crime scene 
indicated that the Beretta killed Betty 
Jeanne Solomon. (The gun itself has nev- 
er been found.) When lawmen told Parco 
they'd linked him to a murder weapon, he 
saw with sudden clarity the virtue of coop- 
erating with the prosecution. In February 
1990, Warmus was indicted for murder. 


Though the bailiff called to order People of 
the State of New York v. Carolyn Warmus, be- 
fore long it was Parco and Solomon who 
seemed to be on trial. Lewis depicted Sol- 
omonas a weirdo (he hadn’t moved out of 
the apartment where Betty Jeanne was 
shot), a creep (he sold HBO the movie 
rights to his wife’s murder for as much as 
$175,000) and a cheat. Over and over he 
asked the beleaguered Solomon whether 
he had “ied to his wife’s face” about his 
extramarital affairs. Repeatedly, Solomon 
admitted that he had—though the wrath 
Lewis was seeking to stir in the jury may 
have dissipated somewhat when it was re- 


vealed that Betty Jeanne herself had car- 
ried on a nine-year affair with her married 
former boss at the bank where she’d been 
a branch manager. 

Having established that Solomon, in 
order to hide his affair, had lied to his col- 
leagues, his friends, his wife and the po- 
lice, Lewis set his sights on Parco. “Only 
the testimony of Vincent Parco places the 
gun in the hands of Carolyn Warmus,” he 
argued, “and Vincent Parco cannot be 
believed.” Yet attacking Parco’s credibil- 
ity proved an odd sort of challenge, since 
Parco cheerfully acknowledged that he 
lied for a living and sounded practically 
honest as he forthrightly admitted his 
deceptions. 

“You can look someone in the eye and 
tell them you’re someone you're not?” 
Lewis asked. 

“Yes,” said Parco. Lewis proceeded to 
lead him through lengthy explanations of 
what private detectives call “gags” — 
misrepresentations of who they are and 
what they want—to gain access to peo- 


ple’s bank accounts, medical records and 
phone bills. (Parco’s testimony may have 
been bolstered when a school nurse 

came forward late in the trial to say that 
Warmus had told her she had bought a 
gun from a private detective. The nurse 
hadn’t bothered to tell the police, she said, 
because she'd thought it was “common 
knowledge” that Warmus had the gun.) 

By the end of Lewis’s dizzyingly wide- 
ranging 10 days of cross-examination of 
Solomon and Parco, the jurors must have 
been hard-pressed to remember that there 
had been a murder, much less what evi- 
dence might prove who committed it. 

But the prosecution rallied, introducing 
computer records from MCI communica- 
tions showing a call at 3:02 P.M. on the 
day of the murder from Warmus’s home 
to Ray’s Sport Shop in North Plainfield, 
N.J. Later that day a woman presenting as 
identification the driver's license of one 
Liisa Kittah purchased 50 rounds of .25 
cal. ammunition there. Kittah swore that 
she had never been to Ray’s and that her 


license had disappeared in August 
1988, when she had been working next to 
Warmus in a telecommunications office. 

Then Lewis rose, brandishing the little 
piece of white paper on which the ver- 
dict may well turn: Here, he proclaimed, 
was Carolyn Warmus’s MCI bill, and it 
showed no call to Ray’s Sport Shop on 
Jan. 15, 1989; but it did show a call, notin 
MCI’s computer records, at 6:44 P.M. to 
Warmus’s mother—a call that Warmus 
could not have placed and made it to 
Greenburgh in time for the killing. 

Either the prosecution’s computer rec- 
ord or the defense’s paper invoice had to 
be fake. But which? Lewis had tried to 
show that Parco had a knack for fishing 
through computer files and thus might 
have tampered with MCI’s records to 
frame Warmus, But in the opinion of MCI 
executives, it was the defense’s bill that 
was bogus. One swore that all the compa- 
ny’s invoices in January 1989 bore a cer- 
tain slogan, and Warmus’s purported bill 
did not. The absence of the phrase “Com- 


munications for the Next L00 Years” 
could send Warmus away for the next 25. 
But, said the executive, he could not say 
that the invoice was phony “beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

Indeed, in the view of many observers, 
reasonable doubt suffused the courtroom 
like a fog when the prosecution finally 
rested after 11 weeks of exertions. There 
was no witness to the shooting, no murder 
weapon in evidence, no fingerprint or hair 
or fiber or drop of blood linking the young 
schoolteacher at the defense table to the 
crime. If the defense had failed to provide 
a plausible explanation of why anyone 
else would want to kill Betty Jeanne Solo- 
mon or go to the trouble of framing Caro- 
lyn Warmus—that was not the defense’s 
job. The burden of proof was on the pros- 
ecution. And if they had failed to carry it, 
then justice would require that Carolyn 
Warmus be permitted to walk away, never 
to face these charges again. —Additional 

reporting by Maria Eftimiades in White 

Plains and Julie Greenwalt in Detroit 


Courtroom photos 
were restricted be- 
cause Warmus 
wept and fell ill af- 
ter she saw.a pho- 
fographer snap this 
picture in January. 
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“Iwas bawling!” 
said one 17-year- 
old fan after 
Donnie’s arrest. “1 
started praying, 
‘Please, don’t let 
this be true!’ ”” 
Wahlberg (per- 
forming last year) 
says itisn’t. 


A HOT NIGHT IN LOUISVILLE PUTS 
NEW KID DONNIE WAHLBERG ON THE 
POLICE CHARTS WITH AN ARSON RAP 


.C, Hammer may dance better, 

Mariah Carey may sing better, and 
Vanilla Ice may have taller hair. Still, 
there was no question last week about 
who was the hottest act in the music busi- 
ness—at least in the expert opinion of 
the Louisville, Ky., police department. 
That distinction went to rambunctious 
New Kid on the Block Donnie Wahlberg, 
21, who, police say, poured vodka onto 
the carpet of a hotel hallway and set it 
afire. 

Wahlberg, who was charged with first- 
degree arson, which can carry a sentence 
of 20 years to life, denied that he had done 
anything wrong. “The report is that I ran 
down the hall pouring vodka all over the 


<4The singer began 
the WN down judi- 
ciary lane at his ar- 
raignment, after 
which the judge 
said he looked 
“ust like any other 
kid, like he’d been 
up all night and 
needed a shower.’” 
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place, trying to burn the place down,” he 
said at a press conference after he was re- 
leased on $5,000 bail. “There was no vod- 
ka, there were no matches. I didn’t even 
rub two sticks together.” 

The authorities say that, during 
the early morning hours of March 27, 
Wahlberg, while partying with co-Kid 
Danny Wood and a number of teenage 
fans (the three other Kids had not yet 
arrived in Louisville, where a concert 
was scheduled that night), set fire to the 
carpet outside rooms 942 and 944 of the 
landmark Seelbach Hotel, charring a 
small patch of material. The rooms were 
occupied by two women who had called 
police to report that some of the cavort- 
ing fans were underage (their lawyer 
says they now regret having done so). 
Officials suggest that Wahlberg lit 
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the blaze in retaliation for the call. 

Wahlberg drew an SRO crowd, includ- 
ing many courthouse employees and 
their kids, at his arraignment later that 
day. “It was crazy,” said Judge Jim 
Green, whose children, Suzanne, 9, and 
Jamie, 7, sat in the front row. “I kept 
thinking what a zoo the courtroom was 
and wondering how I was going to main- 
tain order.” The subdued singer spoke 
only two words during the hearing— 
“Yes, sir,” when asked to affirm his iden- 
tity—and his Louisville lawyer, George 
Salem Jr., entered a not-guilty plea on 
Wahlberg’s behalf. A pretrial hearing was 
set for April 11. 

Fans and reporters besieged police for 
information on the case and anything 
Wahlberg touched during his three hours 
in custody. Bids of up to $11,000 were al- 
legedly made for his mug shot, finger- 
prints and even the paper bag that had 
held his wallet and keys. According to cor- 
rections-department worker Howard Cox, 
who guided Wahlberg through the book- 
ing process, the New Kid was polite, sign- 
ing autographs for a dozen cops and wor- 
rying mostly about the reaction of his 
mother, Alma Conroy, back in Braintree, 
Mass. : 

Mom could be excused for fretting that 
her boy is becoming a mutant ninja pop 
star, even if he’s no longer a teenager. Last 
September, aboard a flight from Salt Lake 
City to Atlanta, he tussled with a Harvard 
student who was napping across three 
seats and refused to move after Wahlberg 
ordered him to. A month before that, 
Wahlberg had faced off with several Geor- 
gia Tech students who, he claimed, had 
tossed a Frisbee in his path while he was 
motorcycling. 

Karen Carter, 26, a fan from Lebanon, 
Va., who had driven to Louisville for her 
13th New Kids show, was in the Seel- 
bach that night. “People provoke him,” 
says Carter, who has met Wahlberg sev- 
eral times. “I think he gets into argu- 
ments because he just won't back down. 
They antagonize him because they know 
he'll strike back.” The question before 
the court is whether, in striking back this 
time, Wahlberg got too fired up. 

—Lisa Russell, 
T.L. Stanley in Louisville 
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AFTER TWO YEARS BEHIND BARS, 
SINGER JAMES BROWN IS OUT 
TO PROVE HE’S A SOUL SURVIVOR 


§ ay this for James Brown, the Godfather 
of Soul: He doesn’t feel bound by the 
rigors of logic or the rhetoric of modesty. 
Asked why he didn’t fight harder against 
the charges, including aggravated assault 
and possession of a deadly weapon, that 
landed him in prison for two years and two 
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months—he was released in February— 
the Hardest Working Man in Show Busi- 
ness had this to say: “I didn’t contest the 
charges because, being a hero and a leg- 
end like Martin Luther King, it would ha 
been detrimental to the community here, 
and it would have just ruined this country. 
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<4Still angry over A “I'm trying to be 
being imprisoned, arole model for 
the Godfather omi- young people,’’ 
nously predicts, says Brown, reunit- 
“There’s some sins ed with his Excali- 
that will come for- bur and electronic 
ward in time.”” keyboard. 


It was a sacrifice. I’m like Kennedy—it’s 
not what your country can do for you, it’s 
what you can do for your country.” 

Hunh! Good gawd! Lemme hear it one 
more time! Hunh! 


James Brown’s parole says that he has to 
be tested for drugs regularly and that he 
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isn’t allowed to drive, but it doesn’t say he 
has to be quiet. Hear the Word from the 
famous parolee with the implanted teeth 
and the bouffant hair: “Hell. That's what 
it was. It’s hell any time you're taken away 
from home at the height of your career 
and they put you in prison. When I’m try- 
ing to set the right tone for the country? 
You put a man in jail when somebody 
makes a mistake?” 

Just who made what mistake is a sub- 


ject about which Brown and the Aiken 


County, S.C., sheriff's department hold 
sharply divided opinions. The depart- 
ment has compiled a fat file on Brown. 
His escapades prior to his arrest and con- 


viction include an assault charge by his 
fourth and present wife, Adrienne, 41 
(she later dropped the charges). She re- 
ported that Brown fired shots at her and 
pumped several barrels of buckshot into 
her fur coats. Plus, there was a high- 
speed auto sortie near his Beech Island, 
S.C., home. (Adrienne, despite detail- 

ing Brown’s violence in an April 1988 
PEOPLE article, now dismisses the beating 
stories and insists, “We're more in love 
than ever.”) For his part, Brown claims 
the chase that landed him in the State 
Park Correctional Center outside Colum- 
bia, S.C., threatened to turn into some- 
thing resembling the notorious Rodney 
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King episode that recently rocked the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

The gendarmes say that Brown burst 
into an insurance seminar adjacent to 
his offices in Augusta, Ga., on Sept. 24, 
1988. Toting a shotgun, Brown accused 
the startled audience of using his rest- 
room without permission. Police were 
summoned, Brown bolted in his pickup 
truck, and a 10-mile chase ensued across 
the state line into South Carolina. Police 
said that when they finally cornered 
Brown in an abandoned lot, he gunned 
his truck and tried to run them down. 
Officers said they shot out his front tires 
but Brown took off again. The chase 
ended with Brown crashing into a 
ditch— and the Godfather’s arrest. An 
officer in the Aiken County sheriff's de- 


> As part of his 
work-release pro- 
rae Brown 
ashed his old 
moves during a 
Fort Jackson, S.C., 
show last 
Christmas. 


Y Wife Adrienne, 
who developed 
ulcers during 
Brown’s incarcera- 
tion, is happy to 
have him home 
and cooking her 
breakfast. 


partment once summed up the authori- 
ties’ view: “That Brown is a real rascal.” 

Brown claims the rascals are the ones 
wearing badges. “In reality,” he says, “it 
was only a speeding ticket. All the other 
stuff was fabrication. Me and the police- 
man, he asked me to stop, and when | 
stopped, this deputy sheriff, we're sittin’ 
there laughin’ and talkin’—and then these 
other cats came up at the last minute. 
They must have thought I just stopped 
there, and they shot the truck.” Brown 
adds, with a deep chuckle, “Almost killed 
the deputy sheriff.” 

Still, off to the pokey Brown went. To 
help him keep his cell tidy, Adrienne 
brought him Lysol spray. “My husband's 
a very clean person, and he wants to have 
his floors shiny,” she says. On weekend 


visits, Adrienne, a former beautician, also 
styled his hair. “During the week, when I 
couldn’t be there,’ she says, “the prison 
barber would put some sponge rollers on 
his hair for him to sleep on.” 

Outside the prison walls, Adrienne 
made every effort to get her husband 
sprung. “I even spoke to President Bush’s 
attorney at the White House,” she recalls. 
“He told me, ‘If it was federal, Mrs. 
Brown, we could do something.’ But it 
was state.” Meanwhile, Brown settled in. 
*T wrote an album,” he says. “I played pi- 
ano and sang gospel. I had four or five 
groups going. I met some people in there 
I'd like to see get into the business.” 

He also got on-the-job training in new 
fields. “I worked very hard in the kitchen,” 
he says proudly. “I used to help cook for 
about 700 people, three meals a day. I 
couldn't cook before. It was something I 
never fancied. I was always a he-man, a 
he-man. But it’s something every man 
should do.” 

Brown also talked to teenage convicts 
about drug abuse, studied the Bible and 
put in long hours on a work-release pro- 
gram helping the poor and elderly. At last, 
on Feb. 27, he was paroled. Two days lat- 
er he flew to Los Angeles to get a new set 
of eyebrows tattooed on by a dermapig- 
mentation artist, Sheila May. (He says 
that his own eyebrows fell out because he 
boxed too much when he was young; he 
finally grew “tired of waking up without 
them.”) May also tattooed permanent 
eyeliner onto Brown’s lower lids. In the 
process she got the secret of the teeth im- 
plants from Brown: “Before he had it 
done, he told me, he couldn’t sing ‘Papa’s 
Got a Brand New Bag’ onstage because 
his [false] teeth would pop out.” 

Hair, teeth, eyes and eyebrows at the 
ready—and with the 20 Ibs. he gained on 
prison food slowly surrendering to exer- 
cise—Brown will soon begin rehearsing 
for his coming-out performance, a pay- 
per-view cable extravaganza produced by 
boxing promoter Butch Lewis, to air in 
June. Brown says that four record compa- 
nies are vying for the album’s worth of 
music he wrote in prison; until then, fans 
can make do with a four-CD, 72-track 
boxed set of his work from 1956 through 
1984, due from PolyGram in May. 

Happy to be home on his 62-acre 
spread, Brown professes a new vision. 
“Everything I was involved in, I'ma 
hundred times stronger now,” he says. 
“This time the good Lord brightened up 
my career to a high I never could have 
imagined.” — Mark Goodman, 

Victoria Balfour in Augusta 
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If More Cars Had The Traction Of A Subaru, 
Maybe Their Paint Would Last Longer. 


The new Legacy™Sport Sedan is built on the pnin- our roads and highways that this principle has 
ciple that exhilarating power should be accompanied eluded other car manufacturers. 
by equally gratifying traction and handling. Unfortu- The Legacy Sport Sedan derives its formidable 
nately, there is power from a new 2.2 liter, 16 valve, 160 horsepower 
: evidence turbocharged engine. An engine that powers the 
world’s most advanced computerized 4-wheel drive 
system. This system greatly enhances stability on 
both wet and dry surfaces. And to improve stopping 
on those surfaces, Subaru has added state-of-the-art 
Bosch 4-channel anti-lock brakes. 
All of which makes the Legacy Sport Sedan one of 
those rare cars destined to leave its mark on the world 
of performance driving — not on the world’s guardrails. 


SUBARU. 


We built our reputation by building a better car. 


SRor more information and your nearest Subaru dealer, call 1800-284 -8584 
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' Make a permanent 
comeback. 


It’s easy. If your perm starts to fade, it’s time for 
Rejuv-A-Perm. 

Nexxus Rejuv-A-Perm Conditioner is formulated 
specifically to add new life to a relaxed permanent wave. 

Rejuv-A-Perm Conditioner is a unique blend of 
vitamins, minerals and natural botanicals. It helps perk 
up and tighten relaxed curls, deepens the wave pattern 
and renews elasticity. Keeps your hair soft and pliable, 
and your perm salon fresh. 


Rejuv-A-Perm Conditioner. To make a permanent NEXUS 


come back. 
Available only at hairstyling salons. Where you go for beautiful hair. 


Call 1-800-444-NEXXUS (444-6399) for a full-line Nexxus salon near you. 


“From the beginning, he gave me the part of him that I needed: stability,’ 


irds chirped, bees buzzed. But when 

the sun set over the Holmby Hills, 
Calif., estate of aerospace executive Allen 
Paulson and his wife, Madelaine, last 
week, all ears were on Lee Iacocca’s “I 
do,” as the 66-year-old Chrysler chief and 
best-selling business pundit wed Darrien 
Earle, 45, a former model turned restaura- 
teur. “There was not a dry eye in the 
place,” says bridesmaid Christy Gordon. 


WEDDING 


NO RECALL IS EXPECTED 


AS CHRYSLER CHIEF 


, LEE IACOCCA DRIVES OFF 


, a 


’ says Earle. ‘I give him a little craziness.” 


“It was very quiet and romantic.” 


The couple had been dating since 1988, 


when they were introduced by a friend. 

It is lacocca’s third marriage (his first 
wife died in 1983, and he was divorced 
from his second, Peggy Johnson, after a 
19-month marriage, in 1987) and Earle’s 
second. “We’re so much alike,” said Dar- 
rien. “We're both Libras. We both love 
having lots of people around us.” 


Photograph by Alex Berliner/Gamma-Liaison 


WITH A NEW BRIDE 


After the private garden ceremony, 
about 80 friends joined the wedding party 
for duck sausage pizzas, caviar and salm- 
on. Lee revved up a late-model rock-and- 
roll dance step. But the highlight was the 
wedding cake, topped by two Fabergé- 
style eggs sculpted out of frosting. The 
bride’s contained a white gardenia; Iacoc- 
ca’s held—what else? —a chocolate repli- 
ca of the Chrysler pentastar. 
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R.J.CLARK 


> Fulfilling the 
ever-glamorous 
demands of life as 
a royal, Princess 
Stephanie donned 
plastic booties— 
who needs wet 
shoes? —while in- 
specting a poolata 
shopping-mall 
opening in Monte 
Carlo. 
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GTARTRACKS 


SMEAUGALELLA LTD 


A Singing stars Paula Abdul and Taylor Dayne 
flanked pop pal Sandra St. Victor at Tramps, a 
Manhattan club, after Sandra’s band, Family Stand, 
performed. St. Victor sings on Abdul’s new album. 


<A fatigued Ger- 
ald McRaney 
mustered the en- 
ergy to join wife 
Delta Burke at 
Bob Hope’s place 
in Palm Springs 
to tape a skit for 
Hope’s latest TV 
special. 


Also available in 
King Size Soft Pack 
and Box. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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WHEN LAB RESEARCHER MARGOT O'TOOLE 
CAUGHT HER BOSS FUDGING DATA, SHE LOST 
HER JOB—BUT NOT THE WILL TO FIGHT BACK 


i twas a discovery that would rock the 
scientific community and severely dent 
some lofty reputations —yet for a while 
the young researcher who made it was left 
a pariah in her own profession. Only now 
has recognition finally come to Margot 
O'Toole, a courgeous 38-year-old immu- 


nologist who braved the condemnation of 


her peers in order to fight for what she 
knew to be the truth. 

The saga began five years ago when 
O'Toole, then a postdoctoral fellow at a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
cancer-research lab, was trying to repli- 
cate an experiment performed by her su- 
pervisor, Brazilian-born immunologist 
Thereza Imanishi-Kari—a standard pro- 
cedure in the validation of any scientific 
discovery. Imanishi-Kari’s findings were 
potentially a major step in discovering 
how the body fights disease because they 
suggested that transplanted genes could 


stimulate a recipient's immune system. 
But after almost a year’s work, O'Toole 


couldn't duplicate her supervisor's results. 


And when O'Toole reported the disparity 
to Imanishi-Kari, she was simply told to 
stop trying because, O'Toole says, “I was 
supposedly wasting materials by doing 
the experiment and coming up with the 
wrong answers.” Shortly thereafter 
she was demoted to breeding lab mice. 
Then, in the course of researching the he- 
redity of one particular mouse, O’Toole 
consulted lab notebooks used by Imani- 
shi-Kari and made an astonishing discoy- 
ery: The data recorded there didn’t sup- 
port Imanishi- Kari’s conclusions either. 
“I knew [the conclusions] had been 
fudged,” says O'Toole. “Finally the world 
made sense again to me.” 

In fact, her world was about to make less 
sense than ever. On June 16, 1986, two 
months after a paper based largely on 


Imanishi-Kari’s research was published in 
the scientific journal Cell, O'Toole met with 
Dr. David Baltimore, the Nobel laureate 
who was senior coauthor of the paper, and 
asked him to retract it. Baltimore, who has 
since left MIT to become president of 
Rockefeller University in New York City, 
refused, later branding O'Toole “a dis- 
gruntled postdoctoral fellow.” Stripped of 
her research responsibilities and receiving 
no support from her superiors, O'Toole 
felt compelled to quit MIT. But word of her 
confrontation with Baltimore quickly circu- 
lated, and she was turned down everywhere 
she applied for a new job. “I was devastat- 
ed,” she says. “I had tried for so long to be- 
come a scientist, only to find out it was just 
a board game.” 

With their two incomes reduced to one, 
O'Toole and her husband, Peter Brodeur, 
38, an assistant professor of pathology at 
Tufts University, rented out their four- 
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bedroom home in the 
suburb of Newton to help 
meet their mortgage pay- 
ments. They and their 
son, Brendan, now 9, 
moved in with O’Toole’s 
mother, Betty, a junior 
high school teacher living 
in Brookline. (They now 
have two other children, 
Dylan, 3, and Paul, 9 months. 

While Margot helped pay the bills by 
answering telephones for her brother's 
moving company, she despaired that she 
could ever return to science. Irish-born 
Betty O'Toole, 65, anguished with her 
daughter (“It was like seeing an eagle fly- 
ing, and then someone clipped her 
wings,” she says) but never wavered in her 
belief that Margot had been right to take 
on the scientific establishment. “I don’t 
believe in boats that don’t rock,” says Bet- 
ty. “And believe you me, if you want to 
rock a boat, get an O'Toole.” 

Born in Dublin, Margot was 14 when 
her father, James, brought his family from 
Ireland to Brookline. There he joined Bos- 
ton University as a professor of science 
communications. He died in 1973 but, 
says Betty, left his four children with a fa- 
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A Throughout her 
ordeal, O'Toole 
valued “cuddle 
time” with, from 
left, Dylan, Bren- 
dan and Paul. 


Nobelist David Bal- 
timore, right, failed 
to investigate 

flawed research by 


Thereza Imanishi- 
Kari, left. 


MARILYNN K. YEE/THE NEW YORK TIMES 


milial willingness to say no to authority. 
After graduating from Brandeis Universi- 
ty in 1973, Margot earned a Ph.D. in cel- 
lular immunology from Tufts. She joined 
the MIT lab in 1985 and a year later saw 
her career run aground on Imanishi- 
Kari’s flawed research. (Her refusal to tol- 
erate injustice had already been demon- 
strated in 1985, when she intervened in the 
beating of a restaurant worker by a Bos- 
ton police officer and later gave testimony 
that led to his suspension for a year.) 

During the next five years, Baltimore 
and his colleagues continued to insist 
that the paper’s conclusions were sup- 
portable. But the episode did not end 
there. Walter Stewart, a self-appointed 
watchdog of scientific inquiry at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, obtained a 
copy of the disputed lab notes from 


O'Toole and brought the 
matter to the attention of 
Michigan Rep. John 
Dingell, the powerful 
chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations. 
During three subsequent 
congressional hearings, 
Dingell was deluged with 
letters from scientists ac- 
cusing him of conducting 
a witch hunt. However, 
Secret Service tests of the ink and paper 
used in Ishimani-Kari’s notes indicat- 
ed that she had later inserted crucial data 
to cover up the original fabrications. At 
long last O’Toole was gloriously vindicat- 
ed. Last month an NIH draft report cen- 
sured the research, criticized Baltimore 
and called O’Toole’s actions “heroic.” 

O'Toole, moreover, has resumed her 
career as a scientist, working as a cancer 
researcher at the Genetics Institute in 
Cambridge, Mass. Her dismay with Bal- 
timore, who has retracted the infamous 
paper but has yet to apologize to her, has 
softened. “He is like a tragic Shake- 
spearean figure,” she says, “someone 
quite brilliant brought down by his in- 
ability to admit he was wrong.” 

— Eileen Garred, 

Sue Avery Brown in Newton 


WHIGH IS THE FIRST AND 
THE ONLY MINIVAN 
WITH A DRIVER'S AIR BAG? 


THE WO 
BEST LOVED 


ig . ~ ry @ ~~ 
Dovee CARAVAN. 


It shouldn’t come as a huge, or even mild put drivers’ air bags in every car it builds in the U.S** 
surprise, that Chrysler Minivans are the first and Chrysler was first with minivans. Chrysler 
only minivans with a driver's air bag? invented them. Along with these impressive firsts, 


There are strong precedents. Chrysler was first to Chrysler Minivans accumulated a few more telling 


* Available driver's minivan air bag fully effective only when used with seat belt. * * Excludes vehicles built for Chrysler: imports, Laser, Talon, Premier, Monaco and Summit. tProtects 
engine, powertrain and against outerbody rust-through. See limited warranty and its restrictions at dealers. ttComparison of minivans with a sufficient sales history. 


ALD'S 
MINIVANS. 


PLYMOUTH VOYAGER. 


No. 1’s...and have no intentions of relinquishing — warranty.t First in owner loyalty. Also, it would 
them. They’re first in sales. First in powertrain seem, first in bettering themselves. 
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The Redmond 
Family Has Come A 
Long Way Since 
1984! 


While we started the business in1980, we didn't start using 
the family picture until 1984 (because we couldn't afford 
advertising). Seven years and nine grandchildren later, 
we've become one of the biggest hair care companies in 
the U.S.A. thanks to you. 


Our commitment to you is still the same. 


¢ We will never, never change our 
formulas. 

¢ We will never, never cut corners on 
ingredients or quality. 


©1991 Redmond Products, Inc 


GHOST WRITER 
BRUCE JOEL RUBIN 
SAVORS LIFE 
AFTER OSCAR 


ome called it a romance. Others, a 

mystery. Still others (derisively), a 
throwback to the melodramatic, four- 
hankie ““women’s pictures” of the *30s 
and 40s. But whatever it was, Ghost has 
already topped $216 million in domestic 
ticket sales, making it one of the Top 
10-grossing movies ever. “This crazy, 
oddball, wonderful movie defies genre,” 
says David Kirkpatrick, president of 
Paramount Pictures, “and it all came 


out of Bruce Joel Rubin’s head.” 

That head is not filled with the usual 
screenwriter detritus— Polo Lounge 
breakfast pitches and Malibu story con- 
ferences— but with an inner peace 
achieved through a spiritual journey to Ti- 
bet and India and daily sessions of medi- 
tation. Accepting his Best Original 
Screenplay Oscar at the Academy Awards 
last month, Rubin, 48, gave conventional 
thanks to wife and actors— and anod toa 


Dirty glancing: Mur- 
der victim Patrick 
siehe G right, 
watches grieving 
girlfriend Demi 

Moore being com- oY 
forted by villain 
Tony Goldwyn 

in Ghost. Below, 
Rubin, wife Blanche 
and younger son, 
Ari, 10, admire 

the prize—Oscar 
No. 2566. 


PETER'SOREL 


more ethereal influence. His picture, he 
said, “not only acknowledged the spiritual 
life but affirmed it.” 

That quality has turned many Ghosties 
into repeat customers. “There seems to be 
a deep spiritual hunger many people 
aren't aware of,” says Rubin. “People ask 
me why I’m so interested in death. What I 
am really writing about is life. Death is the 
key—you cannot know the poignancy of 
life unless you accept its finality.” 

That concept intrigued Rubin even as a 
child in Detroit. The eldest of three chil- 
dren of contractor Jim Rubin and his wife, 
Sondra, he recalls being “totally aware 
that people were in pain. Not that I wasn’t 
a happy child—I was. But once, when I 
was driving with my father, we stopped to 
see an accident. A little girl was lying on 
the pavement. She had been crushed by a 
car and was dying. She was shaking under 
a stained wool blanket. To this day, I’ve 
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never been able to wear wool.” 

When he asked his mother what death 
was like, “she said, “You go to sleep and 
never wake up.’ | tried to imagine what it 
would be like not to wake up and felt a 
kind of horrible paralysis. But I also tried 


to imagine forever, and it was wonderful.” 


To nourish his imagination—if not his 
morbid inclination—his parents helped 
him set up a stage behind their two-story 


brick house. “He was always performing,” 


Sondra recalls. “The first time we took 
him to the movies, when he was 4, it was 
The Jolson Story, and we couldn’t get him 
to leave. We had to sit through it again. 
He remembered ‘Sonny Boy’ from this 
movie, and he used it in Jacob's Ladder 
[Rubin’s less successful post-Ghost fea- 
ture about a haunted Vietnam vet].” 
After Mumford High in Detroit and 
two years at Wayne State, he switched to 
NYU film school in 1962; his classmates 


included Martin Scorsese and Brian De 
Palma. Upon graduation he landed a job 
as an assistant film editor at NBC News. 
But in 1966, Rubin quit and set off 
alone on a trip around the world to seek 
the wisdom that he says he found in a 
Buddhist monastery near Kathmandu, 
and in India. “People come [to Benares] 
to die by the Ganges,” he says. “You 
watch their bodies burning on the dock; 
you watch the fish eat their remains. It’s 
something you don’t see in America— it 
changes your perspective.” 

The following year Rubin returned to 
New York City, where he met and married 
art student Blanche Mallins, and he was 
hired by the Whitney Museum’s art-film 
department. But he eventually decided he 
would rather write movies than curate 
them. In 1973 the Rubins and first son 
Joshua, then 1, headed for the heartland. 
After Blanche earned her art-education 
doctorate at Indiana University, they 
moved to DeKalb, IIl., where she taught at 
Northern Illinois University and he turned 
out scripts on spec. In 1980 Rubin fin- 
ished Jacoh’s Ladder, then considered un- 
filmable by Hollywood. Soon thereafter 
he sold a script that was reworked into 
1983’s Brainstorm, chiefly known as Nat- 
alie Wood’s last picture (she drowned be- 
fore it was wrapped). 

But trying to peddle screenplays from 
DeKalb was frustrating, so in 1984, at 
Blanche’s urging, the Rubins resettled in 
Hollywood. In between pitching the plot 
of Ghost and sending around Jacob's Lad- 
der, he banged out Deadly Friend, a 1986 
cheapie about a nerd who resurrects his 
brain-dead girlfriend. 

Rubin finally landed a deal to write the 
Ghost script—and then honed it through 
more than 25 drafts with director Jerry 
Zucker. But his determination paid off. 
Ghost earned him some $500,000 and Ja- 
cob’s Ladder $1 million—more than enough 
to build a five-bedroom house in the San 
Fernando Valley. Rubin was then hired to 
doctor the scripts of Julia Roberts’s Sleeping 
with the Enemy and Goldie Hawn’s The Mrs., 
due out by year’s end. The latter job billed 
out ata hefty $100,000.a week. Joked Rubin: 
“Every new page is a bush for the house.” 

To maintain his equanimity in these 
heady times, Rubin retreats twice a day to 
his meditation room, which looks out on an 
old giant sycamore tree. The writer is cur- 
rently preparing for his directorial debut. 
He’s still writing My Life, which con- 
cerns “life and death in an American family. 
It'll be very grounded. There won’t be any- 
thing about the afterlife in it.” Beyond that, 
Bruce Joel Rubin won’t say boo. 
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N: other high performance machine 
can move you quite like the Weber 
Genesis® Gas Barbecue, ® Just start it up. 
The Crossover” Ignition fires up the burn- 
ers with over 36,000 BTUs of fuel effi- 
cient power to go from zero to 550° in 
minutes. ® In place of lava rock is a 
remarkable feat of engineering —the 
patented Weber Flavorizer® System—a 
network of precisely angled, steel bars that 
vaporize juices, permeating food with 
genuine barbecue flavor while virtually 


eliminating flare-ups. ® Three individu- 
ally-controlled burners let you choose indi- 
rect convection cooking for roasts and pork 
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The patented Weber Flavorizer System. 


Engineered to enhance fl 


loins, or direct searing for steaks, chops 
and pizzas. Theres even a side burner for 
stir fry. > From the factory-welded frame 
to the porcelainized steel hood that won't 
rust or burn, only the Genesis Barbecue 
offers such quality and durability. Which 
is why only Weber offers a 45-day money- 
back guarantee. ® At $450 to $950, the 
performance machine in front will run you 
some $58,000 less than the one in back. 
And it offers you one final advantage. It'll 
take you a lot farther on a tank of gas. m 
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If it’s Weber, it’s great outdoors. 
CALL 1-800-99 WEBER (1-800-999-3237) FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 
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Enjoy our Bul, taste with your good judgment. 
Bacardi rum, made in Puerto Rico. 


In goold taste since 80.2: 
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ENVIRONMENTALIST 
FRED KRUPP HELPS 
CRUSH THE UBIQUITOUS 
FAST-FOOD CLAMSHELL 


s executive director of the Environmental 

Defense Fund, the advocacy group that 
made its name fighting to ban DDT, Fred 
Krupp knew he had gone out on a limb when 
he teamed up with the McDonald’s Corpora- 
tion to tackle the fast-food company’s sol- 
id-waste problem. Then last October, Krupp 
received a call from EDF scientist Dr. Rich- 
ard Denison, warning that McDonald’s was 
about to announce a major recommitment to 
the polystyrene clamshells that kept their Big 
Macs and other hot food warm. Suddenly 
Krupp feared the limb might break. Immedi- 
ately he picked up the telephone and called 
the president of McDonald’s U.S.A., Ed 
Rensi. “I said, ‘Ed, use the alternatives that 
are available. Before you go ahead, please 
take a second look.’ ” 

In a testament to one of the more unusual 
alliances in recent environmental history, 
Rensi listened. A week later McDonald’s 
sounded the death knell for the 25-year-old 
clamshell, the ubiquitous plastic foam box that 
had become a symbol of throwaway society. 
This month McDonald’s will complete the 
conversion to thin, paper-based wrappings in 
all 8,500 domestic restaurants. “McDonald’s 
is one of the most visible producers of waste in 
America,” says Denison, head of the three-per- 
son EDF task force that has worked with Mc- 
Donald’s for more than a year. “By giving up 
polystyrene, the company is assigning a value 
to the environment that’s comparable to those 
they place on service and cleanliness.” 

Not everyone has cheered McDonald’s 
decision—or the EDF’s part in it. Forbes 
magazine complained, “McDonald’s caves 
in [to environmentalists].” In February the 
National Polystyrene Recycling Company, 


“Even better than 
recycling polysty- 
rene is not to make 
it at all,” says a 
jubilant Krupp. 
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THIS GAT 15 TOP DOG. 


Cougar XR7 has a new High-Output V-8 engine that no car in its dass can match. It’s smart, too. With anti-lock brakes 
and speed-sensitive steering. So will it come when you call it? No. But the catalog will. 1-800-446-8888. 


Quality is Job 1, 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION (én > Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


> Fred works 
hard and plays 
hard,” says wife 
Laurie (with Krupp 
and sons Alex, 6, 
Jackson, 3 months, 
and Zack, 3). 


Vv “Americans 
want the earth to 
be habitable for 
their kids,” says 
Krupp, doing his 
part at home in 
New Canaan, 
Conn. 
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an industry consortium that stands to 
lose millions of dollars in business, 
mounted a multimillion-dollar national 
ad campaign claiming that the McDon- 
ald’s switch amounted to trading envi- 
ronmental apples for oranges because 
coated paper with food waste attached 
wasn t recyclable. “It’s pure disinforma- 
tion,” says Krupp, noting that two of the 
three wraps have proved to be biodegrad- 
able. “What they re nor telling you is that, 
even though all materials pollute, some 
truly are better for the environment than 
others. And this paper will take up 70 per- 


cent less space in America’s landfills.” 

A decade ago Krupp’s willingness to 
cooperate with corporate America rather 
than simply confront it would have been 
considered heresy by many environmen- 
talists. Today he is the point man in an 
EDF strategy called Third Wave Environ- 
mentalism, in which science and econom- 
ics are used to persuade business that en- 
vironmentally oriented decisions can be 
good for the bottom line. “Fred is com- 
fortable discussing environmental issues 
in cost-benefit terms,” says Denis Hayes, 
organizer of the 1970 and 1990 Earth 
Days and director of Green Seal Inc., a 
new group that is certifying environmen- 
tally sound products. “He is effective be- 
cause he understands that the business 
world is more responsive to consumers 
than to regulators.” 

Krupp, 37, learned that lesson as a boy 
in Verona, N.J. His father’s business in- 
volved processing waste rags, which were 
later made into roofing materials. His 
mother, a high school history teacher, en- 
couraged Fred to pursue his love of both 
science and politics. Krupp attended Yale, 
where as a combined sciences major, he 
was inspired by Prof. Charles Walker to 
find solutions to environmental problems. 


He went on to law school at the University 


of Michigan, then returned to New Ha- 
ven, where he founded his own law prac- 
tice and a group called Connecticut Fund 
for the Environment. There he also met 
Laurie Devitt. the public health nutrition- 
ist he married in 1982. 


CFE’s 1979 $1.5 million lawsuit against 
the Upjohn Corporation for discharging 
toxic chemicals into Connecticut’s Quin- 
nipiac River at North Haven caught the 
attention of the EDF board, which was 
looking for a new director. Although only 
30, Krupp was offered the prestigious job 
and accepted on the spot. “I thought if I 
waited, they might come to their senses.” 

The EDF's choice paid off. Since as- 
suming the $125,000-a-year position in 
1984, Krupp has increased the nonprofit 
organization’s budget from $3 million to 
$17 million and boosted membership 
from 35,000 to over 200,000. The EDF's 
environmentally friendly Park Avenue 
headquarters in Manhattan is home to 55 
employees, including a cadre of scientists, 
lawyers and economists who work on is- 
sues from global warming to innovative 
ways to reduce the nation’s acid rain 
problem. (The EDF’s acid rain plan was 
eventually adopted in its entirety last No- 
vember as part of the amendments to the 
1970 Clean Air Act.) 

Krupp is optimistic about the impact of 
the final report that the EDF and McDon- 
ald’s will issue this month about the com- 
pany’s solid-waste reduction plans. Al- 
ready McDonald’s has initiated a pilot 
program in Portland, Maine, to compost 
its food and paper waste. “Imagine, a 
fast-food chain composting!” says Krupp 
enthusiastically. “It proves that McDon- 
ald’s recognizes the future is green. Now 
all we have to do is help convince the rest 
of corporate America.” — Susan Reed 
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MADONNA 


& MICHAEL 


It may have been just a one-night stand, but when Pop’s Billion 
Dollar Boy and the Queen of Steam strutted their stuff at the Oscars, 
they were, for one brief moment, the brightest star couple of all 


s anyone burdened with star- 

dom knows, finding a date for 

the Oscars can be an enormo 

pain. After all, really famous 

folk simply can’t be seen with 

some sweet nobody who waves 
“Hi Mom” at the camera and spends the 
evening worrying about credit-card ap- 
proval at Spago. 

And so it was, when Madonna and Mi- 
chael Jackson, Earth’s top pop stars, faced 
the who-is-famous-enough-to-be-seen- 
with-me quandary, they hit on the perfect 
solution. Since they were already planning 
a duet for Michael’s upcoming album, 
Dangerous, and since they both happened 
to be on all Hollywood’s collagen-en- 
hanced lips anyway—he for his bally- 
hooed “billion-dollar” contract with Sony, 
she for her upcoming, already controver- 
sial self-ploitation film, Truth or Dare— 
why not date. . . each other? 

Big dates can also become big disasters, 
however. So a week before the Oscars, the 
couple met at L.A.’s Ivy restaurant to plan 
and, perhaps, trade makeup tips. By Oscar 
night, all was ready. Michael looked posi- 
tively legendary in gold-tipped cow- 
boy boots, a blinding diamond brooch 
and—in a dramatic sartorial departure 
—two gloves. Madonna, awash in peroxide 
and pluck, diverted at least some of the at- 
tention from her low-cut, pearl-encrusted 
Bob Mackie gown with $20 million in dia- 
monds, on loan from jeweler Harry Win- 
ston. They entered L.A.’s Shrine Auditori- 
um and prompitly collected their well- 
deserved Best Seat honors—front row, 
two on the aisle. 

All seemed fine at first. Michael ap- 
plauded as Madonna out-Marilyned 
Marilyn in a vampy rendition of Stephen 
Sondheim’s Oscar winning “Sooner or 
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Later (I Always Get My Man).” And it 
seemed everyone agreed that the ermined 
minx stole the show. 

Afterward, things gota little dicey, for 
Michael at least, when the couple arrived at 
Spago for Swifty Lazar’s annual Oscar 
bash. After whispering and giggling in Mi- 
chael’s ear, the Material Girl abandoned 
her one-night Boy Toy and hopped over to 
Warren Beatty's table, where heavy breath- 
ing and light petting ensued. “He fondled 
her all over,” says a dedicated observer. 

But all turned out fine. Michael, tit-for- 
tat, dandled Diana Ross on his lap before 
Madonna returned and joined him for a 
grand exit. Strobes flashed and the party- 
ers cheered—even though everyone 
seemed to understand that Michael and 
Madonna’s big night out was about as ro- 
mantically valid as taking your cousin to 
the prom. So just what were they up to? 

What else? When the Shy Man of 
showbiz and the Princess of Publicity 
concoct a date together, it can only mean 
one thing—they both have something to 
promote. 


This time, Madonna’s outrage du jour may 
really be worth the fuss. Her upcoming 
film, a two-hour combination of concert 
footage and raunchy offstage scenes, so 
shocked the Motion Picture Association of 
America—the ratings gods—that last 
week they proclaimed even the preview 
trailer too racy for G- or PG-rated audi- 
ences. Indeed, Truth or Dare: on the Road, 
Behind the Scenes, and in Bed with Madonna, 
which opens May 10, plays like the most 
revealing home movie ever released by a 
major star. 

Among the juicy scenes that will no 
doubt raise a ruckus, the 32-year-old sing- 
er shows herself demonstrating oral sex 


Barbara Lazaroff, 
Wife of Spago own- 
er Wolfgang Puck, 
greets the pop 
sovereigns upon 
their arrival for the 
big Oscar bash. 


techniques on a water bottle; reciting an 
ode to flatulence; ogling two male dancers 
as they French-kiss; exposing her breasts; 
and confessing that, as a teenager, she had 
sex with a girlfriend. (The girlfriend, Moira 
McFarland, who appears in the film, 
stares blankly when Madonna blurts out 
this tidbit on camera. McFarland has since 
said she has no memory of the event.) In 
another segment, Madonna lies atop her 
mother’s Michigan grave and specu- 

lates about “what she looks like now. Just 
a bunch of dust.” She refers to ex-beau 
Warren Beatty as “pussy man” and winces 
after Kevin Costner comes backstage in 
L.A. and tells her that her show is “neat.” 
“Anybody who says my show is ‘neat’ has 
to go,” says Madonna, after Costner’s 
departure. 

The controversial project began when, 
on three days’ notice, Madonna hired Alek 
Keshishian, 26, to film her Blond Ambi- 
tion tour, beginning in Japan, March 
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1990. Harvard grad Keshishian had im- 
pressed Madonna with his senior thesis, a 
pop opera film version of Wuthering 
Heights, which her agent screened for her 
two years earlier. Despite his tender years, 
Keshishian had sufficient chutzpah to set 
one condition for employment: “I told her, 
‘If I'm going to shoot parts of the tour, 
then you have to give me carte blanche to 
shoot whatever I want,’ ” he says. “I want- 
ed to make sure I wasn’t going to end up 
making Madonna’s home movie” —not in 
the traditional sense, anyway. 

The result is a startling, frank portrayal 
of awoman who may be more entertaining 
—and more temperamental, and cruder 
— offstage than on. The language ain’t for 
the fainthearted: Watching the male danc- 
ers kiss, Madonna yelps, “Oh, God! I’m 
getting a hard on!” Sitting backstage and 
picking petals off a daisy, she muses, “He 
loves me. He loves me not. He just wants 
to ---- me.” In bed with her troupe of male 


<4 Patty Cake: Shak- 
ing her money- 
maker on global 
television, Madon- 
na was a smash. 
Ex-squeeze Warren 
Beatty, whose date, 
model Stephanie 
Seymour, did not 
show, was already 
at Spago. He 
watched Madonna 

form the song 

m Dick Tracy and 
later found her a 
seat at his table. 


> After enjoying 
the front-row view 
at the Oscars, Ma- 
donna was heard 
whispering to Mi- 
chael: “I can’t be- 
lieve all this. It’s so 
unbelievable! What 
a night! I’m having 
such a good time.” 


dancers, she asks, “Do we want to be ac- 
cepted by Hollywood?” 

“No!” they chorus. 

“Do we care what people think of us?” 
she prompts. 

“No!” they reply. 

“Do we want people to kiss our ass?” 

“Yes!” they yell. 

But what may be the most revealing 
scene, ironically, is surprising not for its 
lewdness but for its intimacy. As the cam- 
era watches, Madonna, feeling under the 
weather, is examined by a throat specialist 
in her New York City apartment. Warren 
Beatty, off to the side, mutters about “the 
insanity of doing all this on film, this in- 
sane atmosphere.” When the doctor asks 
if Madonna wants to talk off-camera, 
Beatty snaps: “She doesn’t want to live off- 
camera! What point is there to existing?” 

Madonna’s old college friend from the 
University of Michigan and longtime 
songwriting partner, Stephen Bray, says 


“She was always like this. She wanted at- 
tention—now it’s her job.” 

Controversy is no stranger to Madonna, 
of course. Last year she scored a primo 
publicity coup when her “Justify My 
Love” video was banned from MTV, a flap 
that eventually helped her sell more than 
250,000 copies of the five-minute, $9.98 
“video single.” But director Keshishian 
maintains that her strategy wasn’t all that 
Machiavellian. “People think she dictates 
and decides to do things based purely on 
the money she'll make,” he says. “That’s 
absolutely wrong. Every decision she 
makes is an artistic decision. Her great tal- 
entis that she is able to take controversy 
and turn it to advantage.” 

A final note: Madonna and male model 
Tony Ward, 27, her last boyfriend of rec- 
ord and one of the objects of her desire in 
the “Justify” video, are no longer an item. 
It may be a coincidence, but he seems to 

. have dropped from her arm at about the 


same time tabloids revealed that he had 
married an old flame, Amalia Papadimos, 
23, in a quickie ceremony in Las Vegas on 
Aug. 21, 1990—after he had begun dat- 
ing Madonna. 


Compared with that of his glam Oscar date, 
Michael Jackson’s news of the moment is 
dramatic but tasteful—unless you find un- 
conscionable gobs of money vulgar. At 32, 
five days before the Academy Awards, Jack- 
son moon-walked into the biggest deal in 
music history. Sony, the Japanese giant that 
ate CBS Records in 1988, signed him to a 
six-album record and film contract that 
some of those involved claimed might earn 
him as much as $1 billion. While that num- 
ber appears to rest on deeply suspect as- 
sumptions—for example, that Jackson’s 
records will continue to sell as briskly as 
Thriller (which, at 40 million copies, is the 
best-selling LP of all time), the deal did set 
new standards for cost and scope. 


According to people familiar with the 
figures, Jackson will get an $18 million 
cash advance for Dangerous, due this sum- 
mer, plus a $5 million bonus for it and for 
each of his next five albums. He also gets 
the highest record royalty rate in mu- 
sic—25 percent of every album sold—and 
has been made CEO of his own Nation 
Records label, at $1 million per annum. 
Furthermore, he'll head up a new Jackson 
Entertainment Complex to oversee pro- 
duction of Jackson-related films, TV proj- 
ects and music videos. The first big project 
will be, as one source puts it, “a Busby 
Berkeley meets Star Wars” feature film 
based on an idea of Jackson’s. 

Some Jackson-watchers have speculat- 
ed that Michael timed the announcement 
of his Sony contract to upstage his sister 
Janet, 24, the only other Jackson sibling 
who has had notable solo success. One 
week earlier she had signed what was—for 
several days—the most lucrative contract 
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in music, an estimated $50 million, three- 
album deal with Virgin Records. Why so 
much? “A Rembrandt rarely becomes 
available,” gushed Virgin tycoon Richard 
Branson in a burst of hyperbole. 

By that inflated standard, Sony was bid- 
ding for the Sistine Chapel. Curiously, Mi- 
chael named his new label Nation Rec- 
ords, perhaps a tweaking reference to 
Janet’s Rhythi Nation 1814 hit LP. “It was 
a poke at Janet,” says J. Randy Tarabor- 
relli, author of an upcoming unauthorized 
bio titled Michael Jackson: The Magic and 
the Madness. “It’s typically Michael to do 
that. He likes to have the final word. Any- 
one who knows him will have a smile at the 
name of the label.” 

Will Janet? Despite the competition 
between them, “Michael’s always been 
helpful and supportive with Janet,” says 
a former confidant. “She'd often call for 
advice, and I’m sure he'll continue to 
help her.” 

What Jackson will do with the dough is 
anybody’s guess. It may simply be too 
much to spend. Never Land Ranch, the 
2,700-acre spread near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., which he now calls home, has every- 
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thing—including a 25-room Tudor man- 
sion, a Zoo and a private amusement park 
—but even that used up only $28 million. 
What does Jackson do when he’s not plot- 
ting his professional future? “He’s there by 
himself, aside from the servants and ani- 
mals,” says Taraborrelli. “On weekends, 


<4 Madonna and 
Tony Ward attend- 
ed a New York 
City screening a 
month after he 
wed another wom- 
an in Las Vegas. 


A Michael Jackson 
and the Four Fabu- 
lous Suits: from left, 
Sony execs Dave 
Glew, Jon Peters, 
Tommy Mottola 
and Peter Guber. 


he has busloads of needy and handicapped 
kids or his nieces and nephews up for 


barbecues.” 


It’s hard to imagine Madonna partaking 
regularly of such rural and altruistic plea- 
sures—which are only two reasons why a 
real Mercurial Boy—Material Girl romance 
is about as likely as Sonny and Cher re- 
marrying. Also, as one former associate 
puts it, “Michael needs someone to reas- 
sure him constantly. “Yes, you're bigger 
than George Michael. Yes, you're bigger 
than Elvis. Yes, you’re bigger than 


Madonna.’ ” 


And for that, Madonna could never for- 


give him. 


— Steve Dougherty, 


Todd Gold, David Marlow, Robin Micheli, 
Andrew Abrahams in Los Angeles, 
Sabrina McFarland in New York 
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IN AN ENGLISH COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 
ERIC CLAPTON AND FRIENDS MOURN 
THE DEATH OF HIS SON, CONOR, 4 


NILS JORGENSEN/REX FEATURES 


A During the funeral Clapton comforted Conor’s weeping mother, Lori Del Santo. 


n the Anglican St. Mary Magdalen 

Church graveyard in the southern Eng- 
lish village of Ripley, pink cherry blossoms 
offered a reminder of the fragile promise 
of spring as Eric Clapton’s son, Conor, 
was buried last week. The 4-year-old died 
March 20 after he fell 49 stories from the 
New York City apartment of his mother, 
Italian actress Lori Del Santo, 32 (PEO- 
PLE, April 1). As Rev. Christopher Elson 
reminded the nearly 100 mourners of the 
boy’s “spirit, intelligence and courage,” 
Clapton broke down in tears. 

With Conor, Clapton, 46, had hoped to 
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become the sort of father he himself had 
never known. Rock’s most celebrated gui- 
tarist was raised in Ripley by his grand- 
mother after he was abandoned first by 
his father, a Canadian soldier stationed in 
England during World War II, and then 
by his mother. Though he parted from Del 
Santo shortly after Conor’s birth, his fre- 
quent, happy visits with his son helped 
Clapton overcome his anger toward his 
own broken family. “We are very close 
now,” said Eric’s mother, Patricia, 62, 
who attended the funeral. “Conor 
brought us so much joy.” 


ROBIN PRICE/ALPHA/GLOBE PHOTOS (3) 
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A George Harrison, left, was a mourner. 
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A Clapton’s ex, Patti Boyd, also grieved. 


A Phil Collins came with his wife, Jill. 
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SHELLEY FABARES 
FELL FOR A FORMER 
M*A*S*H-ER, 
MIKE FARRELL 


i n the onscreen romance department, 
actress Shelley Fabares has seen her 
share of hunks and lunks. She has flirted 
with Fabian, been ogled by Elvis and even 
now, at 47, is catching passes from TV’s 
lovable but loutish Coach, played by 
Craig T. Nelson. When it comes to lead- 
ing men, Fabares doesn’t dine with the 
screen's Big Thinkers. 

Ah, but cut to the home front. When her 
day’s work as Coach’s oh-so-tolerant girl- 
friend, newscaster Christine Armstrong, is 
done, Fabares retreats to the cozy five- 
bedroom Sherman Oaks, Calif., home she 
shares with hubby Mike Farrell, 52. “He 
has expanded my whole world,” says 
Shelley of the onetime M*A*S*H star 
turned human-rights activist she married 
more than six years ago. “Nothing in 
Mike’s life is casual. He’s very serious.” 

With Farrell’s help, Fabares says, she 
has weathered a string of personal 
woes that have taken some of the pleasure 
from her current sitcom success. For his 
part, Farrell credits the actress with 
brightening the somber image he devel- 
oped after M*A*S*H. “People talk about 
how much more fun [ am,” he says. 
“Shelley’s allowed people to understand 
I’m not this unapproachable doomsayer.” 

The pair first met in 1970, when Fa- 
bares guest-starred on an episode of Far- 
rell’s short-lived series The Interns. But it 
wasn't until 12 years later, when they saw 
each other again at a CBS affiliates con- 
vention, that their casual acquaintance 
began turning less casual. Both had be- 
come divorced in the interim, Farrell from 
his wife of 17 years, actress-screenwriter 
Judy Farrell, and Fabares from record 
mogul Lou Adler. After polite hellos at the 
convention, Farrell invited Fabares for 
coffee, then later to an exhibit of photos 
and films he had made on a recent trip to 
Central America. 

“T had just gotten back from a tour of 
refugee camps [in Honduras, El Salvador 
and Nicaragua], and I was reeling from 
the terribly inhuman treatment I had 
seen,” he recalls. Says Fabares: “I knew 


“She has 
changed me 
considerably,” 
Farrell says of 
big he : Now 
people ta’ 
about how 
much more fun 
lam.” 


nothing about Central America.” 

She would before long. Within a year, 
Farrell proposed in a Topanga Canyon 
health-food restaurant, and Fabares ac- 
cepted. In 1984, a year after M*A*S*H 
folded its TV tents, the couple married at 
the Pacific Palisades home of Fabares’s 
aunt, veteran actress Nanette Fabray 
(who now plays her mother on Coach). 

Their early days together were hardly 
easy. For starters, Farrell’s two children 
from his former marriage (Mike, now 20, 


and Erin, now 17) didn’t accept their new 


stepmom all at once. “The divorce was 
very hard on the kids,” says Fabares. “It 


took a lot of love, patience, courage and 
strength, but now they have two solid 
homes, which is what we all wanted.” 

Then came darker struggles. Donna 
Reed, a close friend who had played Fa- 
bares’s TV mom on the 1960s sitcom The 
Donna Reed Show, was diagnosed with 
pancreatic cancer. Soon after Reed fell 
ill—she died in 1986—Fabares’s own 
mother, Elsa, began exhibiting signs of 
Alzheimer’s disease, and eventually 
Shelley and her sister, Smokey, now 50, 
had to put her in a nursing home. 

“When Donna and Mother were ill at 
the same time, mentally I was totally 


gone,” says Fabares, whose father, James, 
areal estate broker, died in 1977. “Physi- 
cally, I was gone 98 percent of the time. | 
just stayed at the hospital for months, and 
never, ever did Mike question it. He was 
always easing my mind. He ran everything 
for me. He has become my safe harbor. 
To have his strength when everything else 
is out of control . . . that’s the unbeliev- 
able gift he has given.” 

For Fabares, the decline of her mother 
was particularly painful, since Elsa, now 
79, had played such a major role in her ca- 
reer. It was Elsa who got Shelley into 
modeling at the age of 3, a move that led 
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to appearances on television series in the 
early 50s. Teen stardom as Donna Reed’s 
TV daughter came next, as did a brief mo- 
ment in the pop music spotlight, thanks to 
Fabares’s 1962 hit single, the classic 
“Johnny Angel.” 

By the mid-1960s, the Los Angeles na- 
tive had moved into movies, costarring 
with Elvis Presley in Girl Happy, Spinout 
and Clambake. In the ’70s she returned to 
sitcom land, appearing as Danny Thom- 
as’s daughter-in-law in The Practice, as a 
wheelchair-ridden tyrant in Forever 
Fernwood and as Bonnie Franklin’s bitchy 
business partner in One Day ata Time. 
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PHOTOFEST 


A Fabares (with Y Farrell (with Alan 
Coach's Craig T. Alda in a 1980 
Nelson) says she M*A*S*H episode) 
enjoys playing admits that he 
“amodernwoman was spoiled by 
trying to balance the quality of 

a career with a the landmark 
relationship.’ comedy series. 
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Although Farrell grew up in West 
Hollywood—with school chums that in- 
cluded Natalie Wood and Ricky Nelson 
—his memories of childhood focus more 
on his carpenter father, Michael “Joe” 
Farrell, than on dreams of stardom. “He 
was a very tough guy,” says Farrell. “I 
lived in terror of him. I was afraid I would 
do something wrong, that I would not live 
up to what he expected me to be.” 

When his father died in 1956, 17-year- 
old Farrell took responsibility for his 
mother, Agnes, now 84, older sister Sally 
and younger siblings Kathy and Jim. 
Reading movie magazines, he says, light- 
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ened the load and “bespoke a world to me 
that was this kind of fairyland. Stardom 
would solve all my problems.” 

And it certainly seemed to, at least for 
a while. Early roles in commercials and 
television series like Love, American Style 
led to a stint on the soap opera Days of 
Our Lives and two short-lived prime- 
time series. Then in 1975 he signed on 
for the first of eight years as Capt. B.J. 
Hunnicutt on M*A*S*H—*the most im- 
portant event in my career,” he says. 

Since then, however, Farrell has 
turned down a “frightening” number of 
other TV roles. “Watching television pe- 
riodically offends me,” he says. “TV 
tends to dehumanize, sensationalize and 
exploit rather than inform or entertain in 
a hopeful way.” Although he continues 
to act and produce for TV and film, he 
spends most of his time working for pris- 
on reform and on human-rights cam- 
paigns around the world. Last summer 
he traveled to the Middle East as part of 


an interreligious peace delegation, and 
this year his lobbying on behalf of a con- 
victed murderer-rapist in Virginia, who 
Farrell believes is innocent, helped get 
the man’s death sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment. 

Fabares, who has become active in 
fund-raising for the Alzheimer’s Associa- 
tion, sometimes accompanies Farrell on 
his missions, as do his children. “I wanted 
them to see things for themselves, so they 
understand that fighting for human rights 
is not some herky-jerky thing Dad goes off 
to do out of some neurotic need,” he says. 

Still, all the hurly-burly sometimes 
makes it “a struggle just to find time to be 
quiet and sit,” says Fabares. Farrell, when 
home alone, tends to his garden and 
woodworking projects (his latest: a shelter 
for the garbage cans). “In this business, 
things are never substantial; it’s always 
about maybes,” he says. “Being able to 
hammer two pieces of wood together 
gives me a real sense of accomplishment.” 

For her part, Fabares often spends her 
own off-camera time with longtime pal 
Bonnie Franklin or with Annette Funi- 


cello, a friend since seventh-grade cate- 
chism classes. “We speak the same lan- 
guage,” says Fabares. “You know, I was 
not a Mouseketeer, but a lot of people 
think I was.” 

The image, at least, often seems to fit 
both Fabares and Farrell. “The typical 
show-business rules do not apply to 
them,” says Craig T. Nelson, Fabares’s 
Coach costar. “They have a superior intel- 
lect, and they really are nice people.” Bill 
Fagerbakke, who plays the dim-witted 
Dauber Dybinski on the ABC series (and 
has named his puppy after the actress), 
agrees. “I told Shelley once that it seems 
they never argue, but she claimed they 
have ferocious fights. I think she’s lying,” 
he jokes. “Their niceness is amazing.” 

And after six years, it seems destined 
to last. “There is a light inside her that is 
just magical,” Farrell says of his mate. “I 
find her a constant source of rejuvena- 
tion.” Responds Fabares: “Mike 
grounds me, and [ think I pull him out 
sometimes. It’s a nice mix.” 

— Cynthia Sanz, 
John Griffiths in Sherman Oaks 


During a rare daylight moment at home together, Farrell helps Fabares go over an upcoming Coach script. 
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The fastest-climbing new 4x4 in America. 


Almost overnight, Explorer passed all the 
rest to become the new leader, the best 
seller in its class. 

The climb was anything but difficult. 

But then, Explorer does have the power 
of a 4.0L EFI V-6. : 
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any road is pure 
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JBL audio systems. 
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es Diahann Carroll, 55, and Vic 
Damone, 62 (left), have con- 
firmed that they are separating after four 
years of marriage—the fourth 
for each. No word yet on 
whether they plan to continue 
their husband-wife nightclub 
act... . Movie star Nick 
Nolte, 50, and his wife, ex- 

2 model Rebecca, 33, plan to 

~ divorce after seven years of 

2 marriage. They will share cus- 
* tody of 4-year-old son Braw- 
ley. The marriage was Nolte’s 
= third, Rebecca’s first. 


Motley Criie lead singer Vince 

Neil, 30, and his wife, model 
Sharise, 26, welcomed their first child, a 
6-Ib., 6-oz. girl named Skylar Lynnae, on 
March 26 in Tarzana, Calif. 


es After 22 years of marriage, Strom 
Thurmond, 88, the senior U.S. 
Senator from South Carolina and the old- 
est member of Congress, and his wife, 
Nancy, 44, have announced that they are 
separating. Thurmond, who has served 36 
years in the Senate, married the former 
South Carolina beauty queen in 1968, 
when she was a 22-year-old intern in his 
Washington office and he was a 66-year- 
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old widower. The couple have four chil- 
dren, ages 15 to 19. “At this point in my 
life, | would like to be able to pursue sev- 
eral career options and some measure of 
independence,” said Nancy, presently a 
homemaker, in a statement released by 
the Senator’s office. 


Danny Bonaduce, 31, who played 
redheaded, smart-mouthed Dan- 
ny Partridge on TV’s The Partridge Family 
(1970-74), was arrested on March 31 in 
Phoenix for robbing and beating a trans- 
vestite prostitute. According to police, 
Bonaduce, a radio deejay, picked up Dari- 
us Barney, 24, in his car and allegedly 
paid Barney $20 to perform oral sex. Bar- 
ney, a Native American brunet who was 
dressed in a black skirt and blouse, told 
police that Bonaduce began beating him 
after Barney refused Bonaduce’s request 
for more sex. Police, alerted by neighbor- 
hood residents, chased a fleeing Bona- 
duce by car and helicopter to his home. 
Bonaduce, who has been arrested twice 
previously for cocaine possession, was 
charged with felony flight, aggravated as- 
sault and strong-armed robbery—he had 
retrieved his $20. Now free on $850 bail, 
he contends he is innocent. “Anyone who 
knows Danny would know he would never 
go hunting for a male prostitute,” says his 
mother, Betty. “Not ina million years.” 
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Lee Atwater, 40 (left), the pugna- 
cious, blues-playing former Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman con- 
sidered by many to be the preeminent 
campaign strategist of the 1980s, died 
March 29 ofa brain tumor. A South Caro- 
lina good ol’ boy who drew inspiration 
from Machiavelli’s The Prince and Sun 
Tzu’s Art of War, he crafted the bare-knuck- 
le tactics that helped George Bush over- 
come the “wimp factor” to be elected Pres- 
ident in 1988. Atwater, who learned a year 
ago that he had a brain tumor, spent his 
dying months writing notes to those he felt 
he had offended and, in an article in LIFE 
magazine in February, said he regretted the 
harsh campaign practices he had used 
against Michael Dukakis in 1988, Atwater 
leaves his wife of 13 years, Sally Dunbar, 
and three daughters, Sarah Lee, 12, Ashley 


Page, 5, and infant Sally Theodosia. 


Aldo Ray, 64 (above), the big- 
boned, gruff-voiced character ac- 


tor who appeared in 60 films, died of 
throat cancer on March 27 in Martinez, 
Calif. Born Aldo Da Re to Italian immi- 
grant parents, he started in movies in 1951] 
and slogged through the mud in such war 
epics as Batile Cry and his last big movie, 
1968's The Green Berets. Heavy drinking 
later led him to such credits as his 1979 
(clothed) role in the porn flick Sweet Sav- 
age, Bad Girl of the West. Ray is survived by 
three children, including son Eric Da Re, 
who plays 7ivin Peaks bad guy Leo John- 
son. ... Graham Greene, 86, arguably the 
greatest English novelist of the 20th centu- 
ry, died April 3 of leukemia in Vevey, Swit- 
zerland. Among his some 70 titles, many 
were movies, including Our Man in Havana, 
The Quiet American and The Third Man. 
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Introducing new Kraft’ Free: The one and only fat free. 
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QUICK QUIZ! WHICH BABY CAME AS 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND? AND WHO 
STOPPERED THESE LITTLE SUCKERS? 


Halloween lips or your grandfather’s mustache: Cutups Jordan Mactas (left) and Sean Penny put on their Pacifaces. 


[B arents eager for the gift of silence, yet 
repelled by the idea of toting their 
kids around with inelegant stoppers 
stuffed in their tiny mouths, may find an 
oral alternative in the creation of Henry 
“Chip” Meahan of Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J., producer of the ultimate sucker. 
Meahan’s invention, called the Paciface, 
is a new twist on an old parenting requi- 
site, the pacifier. Pacifaces work like any 
other pacifier, complete with orthodontic 
nipples. But the plastic mouth coverings 
come in three antic styles so far. One ver- 
sion sports a pair of red lips that make 
even colicky kids look happy. A second 
comes with a toothy grin. A third flaunts 
a mustache—perfect for Hallo-weaning. 
Three new designs, now in the works, will 
be available by the end of the year. 
Meahan, 32, a district manager for the 


Hoover Company, came up with the idea 
five years ago when he and his wife, Laura, 
31, a buyer for 3M Fiber Optic Products, 
were strolling in a park and met a friend 
whose baby was sucking a traditional paci- 
fier. “I thought, ‘Babies are so cute, but 
then you put those ugly things in their 
mouths,’ ” he recalls. “Then I thought 
about those wax lips from Halloween.” 
Laura liked the idea, and so did her father, 
Tim Brennan, 58, a semiretired engineer- 
ing executive who agreed to help Chip 
work on a prototype. “We had a joke,” 
Tim says, remembering the trial-and-error 
process. “I'd say, ‘How’s it going, Chip?’ 
and he’d say, ‘It sucks.’ ” Now Pacifaces 
have been ordered by such toy-business ti- 
tans as F.A.O. Schwarz and Toys “R” Us. 
Some 100,000 Pacifaces have been whole- 
saled since the product was introduced last 
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August (suggested retail price: $5). Bren- 
nan and Meahan expect to sell a million of 
the small soothers this year. 

Meahan says he is well prepared for the 
day he may have children of his own: “TI 
have a warehouse full of pacifiers.” He 
feels most small fry get the joke. “Little 
kids have a pretty good sense of humor,” 
he says. “My sister’s |-year-old thinks 


- he’s a riot.” Confirmation of the hilarity 


comes from Vero Beach, Fla., customer 
Heidi Rose, who says that when she took 
her 7-month-old son, Freddie, to the mall 
wearing a Paciface, he stole the show. “He 
enjoyed the attention,” she says, “as 
much as my husband and I did.” 

Nobody, though, is savoring the spotlight 
as much as Meahan. “It’s not how I planned 
to make a name for myself,” he says, “butit’s 
a great way to be remembered.” UO) 
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CHRONIC FATIGUE VICTIMS FINALLY 
GET SOME RESPECT—AND CLUES TO 
THE CAUSE OF THEIR MISERY 


“Patients are traumatized when told their symptoms are not real,” says Dr. Paul Cheney, with CFS patient Karen Balderson. 


Skeptics once dismissed chronic fatigue syn- 
drome (CFS) as a bizarre form of hypochon- 
dria among stressed-out young professionals. 
The illness, which was not even given a clini- 
cal name until 1988, was disparaged as 
“yuppie flu,” and the profound weariness 
and mental disorientation suffered by its vic- 
tims were often misdiagnosed as signs of de- 
pression. Now CFS sufferers have a persua- 
sive ally. Last November, after gathering data 
on CFS for 18 months, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta gave an official stamp 
of legitimacy to the syndrome when they 
launched a new $1 million study to determine 
a possible cause. The leading hypothesis: a 
malfunction of the immune system. 

Paul Cheney, 43, the doctor who with his 
then partner, Dr. Daniel Peterson, first 
brought the disease to the attention of the 
public 6'/ years ago, believes the CDC study 
is long overdue. Cheney encountered his first 
cases of CFS in 1984 while working as an in- 
ternist in the ski resort town of Incline Vil- 
lage, Nev. When local high school teachers 
came down with what appeared to be an ex- 
tremely bad flu, Cheney prescribed the all- 
purpose remedy: rest. It didn’t help. Within 
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months, in fact, 173 similarly persistent cases 
emerged out of the town’s 20,000 people. 

Since then, Cheney, now in private practice 
in Charlotte, N.C., has examined more than 
2,000 patients with the disease; he estimates 
that nationwide, CFS could afflict millions of 
people of all ages and walks of life. It be- 
came closely associated with yuppies, Cheney 
says, for the simple reason that they have 
been its most vocal victims. Cheney, who lives 
outside Charlotte with his wife, Jean, 43, a 
high school English teacher, and their two 
children, spoke recently about CFS with cor- 
respondent Sarah Skolnik. 


What are the symptoms of CFS? 

At first people may be bothered by 
chronic sore throat and a low-grade fever 
and are likely to think they are suffering 
from the flu. But then comes this incredi- 
ble fatigue. Only by sheer willpower do 
they make it through the day. As the dis- 
ease progresses, cognitive impairment be- 
comes even more of a problem than fa- 
tigue. Problems develop with memory and 
spatial organization. Driving becomes 
very hard for them. They walk into a room 


and wonder, “Why did I come in here?” 


How is CFS diagnosed? 

There is no single test for the disease, 
and the diagnosis is arrived at by exclud- 
ing other plausible disorders. The general 
constellation of symptoms initially mi- 
mics mononucleosis. But what makes 
CFS unique is the length of time the 
symptoms persist. While mono generally 
runs its course within a period of weeks or 
months, CFS can drag on indefinitely. 


What causes CFS? 

We’re not yet sure. We don’t even know 
whether this is a new disease or an older 
syndrome that previously has not been 
adequately diagnosed. We have discov- 
ered that lots of viruses can be associated 
with CFS, including several strains of her- 
pes such as Epstein-Barr, which is be- 
lieved to be the most common cause of 
mononucleosis. But no single virus is 
common to all people with the disease. 
That leads us to suspect that possibly 
something goes wrong with the immune 
system itself. 
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What causes this disturbance? 

One promising theory is that a retro- 
virus is at work. Retroviruses, so called be- 
cause they reproduce themselves in a con- 
trary manner to regular viruses, alter the 
genetic makeup of cells and can then 
thwart efforts of the immune system to 
combat ordinary viruses. One notorious 
example of a retrovirus is HIV, which 
causes AIDS. With AIDS, the immune 
system is completely destroyed. CFS is 
not fatal, but a similar and much less se- 
vere mechanism appears to be involved. 
In the presence of an ordinary virus, 
like herpes, the retrovirus, by disturbing 
immune function, increases the work the 
immune system has to do to rid the body 


A At his home near 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Cheney gets into 
the swing of things 
with wife Jean 

and their dog, 
Bosworth. 


Notables who 

r have suffered from 
- CFS include Cher 

E and director Blake 
? (The Pink Panther) 

8 Edwards. 

of the herpes virus. It’s like a car with its 
wheels stuck in the sand, roaring away but 
not moving. 


Is CFS contagious? 

There have been clustered outbreaks in 
the Lake Tahoe area, in upstate New York 
and elsewhere that suggest an infectious 
agent may be transmitted. Even so, the 
disease does not appear to be very conta- 
gious. Despite the fact that sufferers re- 
main ill for years, their spouses and close 
contacts rarely become sick. 


How are families affected by the disease? 
You see relationships break up over an 
illness like this. Just getting out of bed in 
the morning can be an achievement for 
someone with CFS, and carrying on with 
normal activities at home or work be- 


comes virtually impossible. To make mat- 
ters worse, people often go for months or 
years without a proper diagnosis and are 
forced to deal with horrible uncertainty 
and emotional stress. 


Do people ever recover from CFS? 

We are hopeful that experimental drugs 
like Ampligen, which appears to reregu- 
late an abnormally functioning immune 
system and may also have direct antiviral 
properties, will give people some relief 
from the disease, but it is still too early to 
judge their effectiveness. A regimen of bal- 
anced diet, adequate rest and modest 
physical conditioning is important for 
anyone who suffers from CFS. Some peo- 
ple do get better on their own, usually 
within one year of the onset of the disease. 
But for those with more persistent symp- 
toms, two-thirds will substantially but not 
completely improve over the next two to 
five years. The remaining third will devel- 
op debilitating illness, which can go on in- 
definitely. At present there is no known 
cure. 


Is there any good news in all this? 

The growing public awareness of CFS 
increases the chances that people who 
suffer from it will get a proper diagnosis. 
We have noticed that when patients more 
fully understand the cause of their symp- 
toms and realize that most people recover 
or get substantially better, they improve 
their chances for a return to health. 
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TO THE TOP 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
ASK ROB SCHNEIDER, 
MANIC MEISTER OF 
SNL’S COPY MACHINE 


A “People in offices all over relate to Richard,” says Schneider of the copy-room nerd he plays on Saturday Night Live. 


R ichard Laymer, who sits alone by the 
office copy machine, would be com- 


pletely ignored by his coworkers if he 


didn’t have this irritating way of getting 


their attention. “Steve!” he greets one col- 


league, then rattles off more varia- 
tions on the name than Bach ever 
wrung from a fugue. “The Steve- 
man! Steve-o-rama! Steve-o-ramo- 
vich! Steve-o! Steverino! Steve- 
00000000! Steverolo! The 
Stevemeister! The Stevenator! 
Steeeeeeeeve!” 

Richard’s officemates may not be 
crazy about him, but the rest of the 
nation is. Since Rob Schneider intro- 
duced the character on Saturday 
Night Live in January, every work- 


ALAN SINGER/NBC 


place seems to have unearthed a resident 
Richard. Appropriately enough, Schneider, 
an SNL writer and sometime on-air per- 
former, came up with the gag at the show’s 
NBC office. When fellow writer Adam 


A Richard's first celeb victim was the ‘’Stingster.’” 
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Sandler would pass by on his way to the 
water cooler, Schneider recalls, “I'd say, 
‘Adam! Adam-man! Adam-meister, going 
to get some water! Ad-amm!’ He would 
say, ‘What? What do you want?’ And I'd 


Say it again.” 

The Schneider-meister, 27 and 
unmarried, grew up near San Fran- 
cisco, the youngest of six children 
whose father, Marvin, is a real es- 
tate agent. He thinks his teacher 
mom, Pilar, still doesn’t “get” Rich- 
ard. Sting—who appeared in the 
first Richard sketch—does. His 
thank-you note to the SNL cast was 
signed, “Sting. Sting-meister. Der 
Stingle-hoffer. Sting-a-ling-a-ding- 
dong.” O 
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SOLDIER 


INSIDE IRAQ, 
G.I.s BRING 
LIFE WHERE 
THEY ONCE 
DEALT DEATH 


4 umping along in a sand-color Army 
ambulance inside occupied Iraq, 20 
miles southwest of Basra, SFC Sylvia Jo 
Knisley spots a group of skinny children 
along the side of the road. “Look at 
those faces,” she says to the driver. As 
the vehicle stops, Knisley bounds out 
and strikes up a conversation with the 
kids. “Tell me your names,” she says in 
halting Arabic as she empties her pock- 
ets of M&Ms, Life Savers, fruit Skittles 
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and multicolored Charms for the 10 
children, who smile gratefully. She picks 
up a squirming 2-year-old in a filthy red 
dress to allow Dr. John De Clue, an 
Army major who is assigned to the 
three-car medical convoy, to examine 
the child’s ears. Suddenly the little girl 
urinates all over the front of Knisley, 
who only laughs and passes out more 
caramels and Tootsie Rolls. “Who 
wouldn't want to do this for a while,” 


Photographs by Jim Lukoski/ Black Star 


says Knisley, 36, “pass out treats and fix 
boo-boos?” 

Ever since the victory over Saddam 
Hussein’s legions, ministering to the 
war-ravaged residents of southern Iraq 
has become a full-time occupation for 
U.S. medical units. In the past week, the 
burdens have only increased as a grow- 
ing number of Iraqi refugees have fled 
south to American positions to escape 
the civil war raging elsewhere in their 


country. When the victorious allied 
troops first rolled into the area, they 
didn’t know what to expect. Iraqi gov- 
ernment officials had spread rumors 
that the occupation forces would rape 
and pillage, with the result that local in- 
habitants were initially wary of the Gls. 
But quickly, through the compassionate 
efforts of people like Knisley, who com- 
mands a medical platoon of 22, the 
strange foreigners in camouflage uni- 


<4 During one foray 
into the feld, SFC 
Sylvia Jo Knisley— 
“Just call me 
Jo’’—offers some 
milk and a smile to 
an Iraqi child. 


> Knisley finds that 
after weeks of war 
and privation, the 
best medicine for 
youngsters like this 
one is sometimes 
plain old fun. 


> “The worst 
thing,” says Army 
doctor John De 
Clue (giving a 
checkup to an Iraqi 
villager), “is being 
separated from my 
family. You can 
never really get 
used fo it.” 


> Along the side of 
a desert road, Knis- 
ley and her team 
stop to help. 
“Sometimes,” says 
Knisley, ‘‘I’m con- 
vinced I’m going to 
die of exhaustion 
before | get out of 
southern Iraq.’” 


forms came to be seen as saviors. Prac- 
ticing their “tailgate medicine,” they 
have brought rudimentary care to people 
who, despite often severe ailments and 
afflictions, had in many cases never re- 
ceived medical treatment. “I’ve seen 
children with cerebral palsy, parents 
who tell me their child can’t walk or 
see,” says Dr. De Clue. “I tell them to go 
to the hospital. They say, ‘Where?’ ” 
Indeed, Knisley and her colleagues 


have been moved by the misery they en- 
counter as they make their daily rounds 
of villages southwest of Basra. At a col- 
lection of shacks in a tomato field, a 
woman in soiled black robes, her arms 
full of milk and apples she has just re- 
ceived from the Americans, motions 
Knisley to take her small daughter away 
with her. “A mother has to have an aw- 
ful lot of love in her heart to be willing to 
part with her child,” says Knisley. “We 
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hear the same words over and over 
again: ‘For a better life.’ If only we could 
do something more.” 

It is hard to see how Knisley could do 
much more. The 14 women and 8 men in 
her outfit refer to her as Mom, a sign of 
affection and respect for her formidable 
energy and personality. Each day she 
dispatches two-person teams of medics, 
often accompanied by a doctor, to can- 
vass the area throughout southern Iraq. 
With Knisley, duty, and getting the job 
done properly, leaves no time for relax- 
ation. “She can be tough, quite the 
bitch, in fact,” says Sgt. Diana Litle, 25, 
a medics squad leader. “But she’s good 
people. Instead of getting mad, she'll 
laugh and make you laugh. It keeps her 
from killing us.” 

The rigors of life in the field are a fa- 
vorite topic for Knisley. She acknowl- 
edges that the combination of desert grit 
and wind and rain is rough. “You go to 
bed in the dirt, wake up in the dirt, sleep 


At an Army outpost called Checkpoint Victor, medics examine two underweight and malnourished infants brought in by their families. 
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whenever you can for as long as you can. 
You look like hell,’ she says. “You sweat 
and stink.” Even going to the bathroom 
became a chore during the days of actu- 
al ground combat. “The convoy would 
stop only a couple of times,” she says. 
“We'd take casualty blankets, wrap our- 
selves up and sit by the side of the 
road.” Knisley says she hasn’t had a real 
bath since early January, just a series of 
quick rinse-offs out of a bucket. “When 
your head starts to itch, you know it’s 
time,” she says. 

And yet Knisley wouldn’t trade her ex- 
periences for anything. “The Army is my 
first love,” she says. Raised in Lake City, 
Fla., she enlisted when she was 18. 

Since then she has never ducked a chal- 
lenge, including airborne training. She 
has 25 jumps to her credit. Twice di- 
vorced, Knisley has a 17-year-old son, 
Stephen, who plans to join the Marines 
this fall. “He reminds me to keep my 
head down,” she says, fingering a small 
gold cross that belongs to her son. She 
believes that sharing the dangers of the 
front lines with men will help change old 


stereotypes. “The military is still an all- 
boys club,” she says. “But like planting a 
tree and watching it grow, women are 
taking root.” 

Despite her flinty professionalism, it 
isn’t easy for Knisley to deal with the 
suffering she has witnessed driving 
around the back country of Iraq. In re- 
cent weeks medics have treated a boy 
with a month-old gunshot wound to the 
foot, a 16-year-old hit by artillery whose 
leg was amputated below the knee, and 
a baby who had fallen into a fire. So ter- 
rible were the baby’s burns that Ser- 
geant Litle had to retreat for a moment 
to her truck. “I put on my headphones 
and cranked the music up loud to drown 
out the child’s screams,” she says. Now, 
with the flood of refugees increasing, 
the sounds of pain and anguish will 
grow only louder. “The whole thing 
breaks my heart,” says Knisley. “Seeing 
children suffer, that’s a hurt that cuts to 
the core. You go to bed with it, and 
when you wake up, it’s still there.” 

— Bill Hewitt, 
Maria Wilhelm in southern Iraq 
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“The more troubled my characters are, the more challenging it is to wonder what makes them tick,” says Morris, in her Andover home. 


NO ONE CALLS HER A DANGEROUS WOMAN, 
BUT MARY MCGARRY MORRIS MAKES HER 
MARK WITH TALES THAT END IN VIOLENCE 


n 1988, when 45-year-old Mary 

McGarry Morris’s debut novel, Van- 
ished, was published to dazzling reviews 
and a National Book Award nomination, 
even her closest friends were shocked. 
There was, first of all, the fact that Morris 
had kept her writing a secret: Only her 
family knew she had been turning out sto- 
ries and novel chapters behind closed 
study doors for 25 years. And then there 
was her book’s subject. It is the tale of a 
mentally impaired laborer who falls in 
with a pretty drifter, kidnaps a baby, 
spends five impoverished years on the 
road and meets with a bloody end. 

“[’m a quiet person, and I live a quiet, 
pleasant, ordinary, simple life,” says Mor- 
ris, sipping tea in the kitchen of her taste- 
fully appointed Andover, Mass., home. 
Dark, soft-eyed, clad in a sensible navy 


Photographs by Richard Howard 


cardigan, Morris indeed looks the part of 
a suburban wife and mother. “I don’t even 
use profanity when I’m angry,” she says. 
“T think people expected I'd have written a 
nice romance or something.” 

Her recently published second novel, 
A Dangerous Woman (which, like Vanished, 
has been optioned for the movies), is any- 
thing but. Protagonist Martha Horgan, a 
small-town social outcast, is as dis- 
turbed as Aubrey Wallace of Vanished— 
and as doomed. “Behind her thick 
smudged glasses, her eyes, with their 
slow-moving myopia, cast a watchful in- 
tensity that was unnerving . . .” Morris 
writes. “She watched people, hoping to 
discover what it was that made her so dif- 
ferent from them.” 

Amid brisk sales and renewed praise 
(“One of the most skillful new writers at 


PAGES 


work in America today,” declared Mi- 
chiko Kakutani of the New York Times) 
Morris, now 48, still hears puzzled queries 
from her neighbors in affluent Andover. 
“Some people ask me, “Do you know peo- 
ple like that?’ ” Morris says. “I say, “Yes, I 
grew up with them. Don’t you know peo- 
ple like that? They’re out there. They’re 
here. They’re all around us.’ ” 

They are the world’s shunned deni- 
zens—what one reviewer referred to as 
“the functional mentally ill” —and Morris 
finds them fascinating. “I don’t think of 
them as case studies,” she says, her voice 
almost too hushed to hear. “I’m just inter- 
ested in people. With Martha, who is in- 
telligent enough to understand that she is 
ostracized, I wanted to explore what an 
awful awareness that must be.” 

Not that she doesn’t identify with her 
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> “They saw my 
disappointment at 
each rejection, so 
my kids knew my 
writing was a frag- 
ile subject,” says 
Morris, outside her 
house with, from 
left, daughters Sa- 
rah and Amy, son- 
inlaw Doug, 
daughter Melissa, 
grandson Zack and 
son Mike. 


characters. As a child in Rutland, Vt., 
Morris, the daughter of an alcoholic 
sometime-salesman and a store clerk— 
they separated when she was 8—often felt 
“set apart.” Says Morris: “My parents 
were divorced when parents weren't di- 
vorced—it just didn’t happen. That made 
me feel different about myself.” 

It was her mother who made Morris 
and her three brothers aware of people 
who were profoundly different. “She and 
my stepfather opened a restaurant, and 
she hired young men from the local train- 
ing school for the retarded and emotional- 
ly disturbed,” Morris says. “She believed 
everyone deserved a chance.” 

Morris turned her powers of observa- 
tion and empathy to writing early on. Her 
mother wrote poetry for fun, her father 
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<'m really a 
very upbeat, opti- 
mistic person,” 
insists Morris, pe- 
rusing the Sunday 
pore with hus- 
and Mike. “We 
laugh a lot togeth- 
er,” says Mike, 
“though you 
wouldn’t know it 


from her books.’”” 


had cowritten a WPA history of Vermont, 
and by the time she was in grade school, 
Mary Joan (as she still is called) was se- 
cretly looking forward to writing assign- 
ments. “Id sit there with the same frown 
everyone else had,” she says, “but inside I 
was thinking, “Now’s my chance!’ ” 

At the University of Vermont she aimed 
for a career in journalism, but meeting 
Michael Morris, a witty history major two 
years her senior, changed her plan. Mary 
Joan married Morris at 19, dropped out 
of school and had four of her five children 
before she was 25. (Mary Margaret, 28, is 
a bank officer; Sarah, 27, a mother; Melis- 
sa, 25, an attorney; Michael, 23, a college 
senior; and Amy, 17, a high school stu- 
dent.) For years, writing was relegated to 
free moments between diaper changes. 


“There'd be days when Id feel that I was 
wasting myself,” Morris says. “Yet 'd 
look down at these beautiful children, and 
they'd seem to make up for everything — 
until the other feelings came back.” She 
persevered, sending stories off regularly to 
women’s magazines and literary journals, 
only to be rejected each time. 

Vanished began to take shape in 1978, 
and for years it too found no home with 
publishers. Discouraged, Morris took 
a job as a social worker, but it wasn’t long 
before she was back at her desk. “Mary 
Joan doesn’t let herself get distracted easi- 
ly.” says her husband, who has a general 
law practice near their home. 

Finally, suddenly, Morris's dedication 
paid off, and she found both an agent and 
a publisher. She was thrilled of course, 
and she continues to be. But she is also 
wary of letting success alter the rhythm of 
her life. Book tours and the like will not, 
she says, keep her from the laundry, from 
running her daily mile or, as she has done 
this afternoon, from dispensing advice to 
her kids by phone. (““Yes, Michael, you 
marinate the chicken in white wine. . : .”) 

Morris has already started her next 
novel. This time, she says, she’s moving 
away from the misfit theme. “The book is 
about a family,” she explains. “The char- 
acters are much more rooted in normal- 
cy.” Then she thinks a moment, and 
smiles. “Of course,” she adds, “there are 
those offbeat Menka twins. . . .” 

—Kim Hubbard in Andover 
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0 ne Sunday morning shortly before the turn of the century, 
a Pittsburgh doctor and his wife took their 2-year-old 
daughter to a Presbyterian church. When the organ music 
started, the child broke away from her embarrassed mother and 
began pirouetting up the aisle. 

It was fitting that the first public performance of Martha 
Graham, who died last week at 96 of cardiac arrest in her home 
in New York City, was something of a shocker. A rule breaker 
and a groundbreaker for more than six decades, the long-faced 
woman with the imperial bun of black hair was to dance what 
Picasso was to painting and Joyce was to literature. One of the 
most influential dancers, choreographers and teachers of the 
20th century, she revolutionized her art, ending the 350-year 
tyranny of classical ballet with its vaulting leaps, pointed toes 
and intellectual precision. Instead, Graham favored—and crea- 
ted—the muscular, sensual, earthbound movements of what 
became known as modern dance. “Out of emotion,” she once 
said, “comes form.” The results of her philosophy have en- 

‘chanted audiences from Toledo to Tokyo. 

Graham was a diminutive woman—only 5'3”—but her stat- 
ure and her stamina were enormous. During her lifetime, Gra- 
ham created so many memorable works that she was lion- 
ized by the dance world in virtually every decade of her 
professional presence. She danced and choreographed to mu- 
sic as fresh and diverse as Aaron Copland’s Appalachian Spring 
and Scott Joplin’s Maple Leaf Rag. “As a dancer, studying with 
her all those years ago, Martha helped form my body,” said one 
of her more famous pupils, former First Lady Betty Ford. “Asa 
woman of independent thought, she helped form my mind.” 

The oldest daughter of George and Jane Graham, Martha 
moved with her family to Santa Barbara, Calif., in 1908. When 
she was a freshman in high school, her parents took her to see 
the early modern dancers Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in 
Los Angeles—and she was hooked. She spent her next three 
summers at their Denishawn dance school and enrolled in the 
company after completing junior college. 

By the mid-’20s Graham was a fixture in Greenwich Village, 
forming her first dance company and teaching body movement 
to budding actors at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Among her 
pupils over the years: Eli Wallach, Gregory Peck, Joanne 
Woodward, Woody Allen, Tony Randall, Bette Davis—and 
more recently, Madonna, who says she wants to play Graham 
if a movie is ever made of her life. 

One of that movie’s more mysterious segments would feature 
composer Louis Horst, who wrote original scores for several of 
Graham’s works and was romantically involved with her for 
many years. Horst accompanied Graham at her 1926 New York 
City dance debut, and they maintained a professional partner- 
ship until 1949. When he died 15 years later, she destroyed their 
entire correspondence so that no one could ever learn the extent 
of their relationship. In 1948 Graham married a dancer in her 
company, Erick Hawkins, who was 14 years her junior. The 
marriage lasted only two years, and they had no children. 

Until Graham stopped dancing —incredibly, not until she 
was 75—she usually cast herself as the lead in her own cre- 
ations, mainly dances with strong psychological themes. It took 
two years for her to adjust to not dancing. But when she re- 
turned to choreography in 1971, it was with a fury. She re- 
mained at the cutting edge of the dance world until her death 
and was working on a new piece about Christopher Columbus 
for next year’s 500th anniversary of the discovery of America. 
The work would have been her 18 1st. “Dance is my passion,” 
she once said. “It’s all I really know.” OQ) 
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Graham whirls in 
the 1941 produc- 
tion of Punch and 
the Judy. “I 

don’t want to be 
understandable,’”’ 
she said. “I want to 


be felt.’ 


MARTHA GRAHAM, THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MOTHER OF MODERN DANCE, TAKES HER 
FINAL LEAVE OF THE SPOTLIGHT 


CHATTER BY PETER CASTRO 


PENNY MARSHALL'S TEST TUBE 


Playing Laverne for seven years on the 
series Laverne & Shirley (1976-83) may 
not be her most distinguished accom- 
plishment, but it proved vital for PENNY 
MARSHALL. “‘I think television is an in- 
valuable experience because you’re un- 
der the gun every single week,” says 
Marshall, 48, who, with Big and Awak- 
enings on her résumé, is now considered 
one of Hollywood's more bankable di- 
rectors. ‘“You never have time. You’re 
running for your life. After TV, as a per- 
former, you can do anything. That’s why 
| like working with television actors. 
They’re fast. They walk and talk at the 
same time.” 


JEREMY IRONS’S ROLE CALL 


JEREMY IRONS, who won a 
Golden Globe (at right) and an 
Oscar for his portrayal of Claus 
von Biilow in Reversal of Fortune, 
says people are always suggest- 
ing that he play his hero, SIR 
LAURENCE OLIVIER, in a film 
bio. “I suppose that’s because 
there’s a physical resemblance, 
but he was much more flamboy- 
ant,” says Irons, 42, adding em- 
phatically that he’s not interest- 
ed. As for those who knock 
Olivier for taking roles in bad 
movies (Clash of the Titans and 
The Betsy) during his final decades, Irons says, “He was never a rich man. 
He received only a pittance for the bulk of his theater work, and his early 
movies weren’t commercial giants. I believe he knew that he had only a few 
years left, so [don’t blame him for simply trying to make as much money 
as he could. He deserved at least that much.” 


SUSAN ISAACS: BOOKED SOLID 

| Best-selling novelist SUSAN ISAACS, whose latest work is 
Magic Hour, has no interest in Sly career moves. Isaacs, 47, 
| says that when her previous novel, Shining Through, was 
about to be sold to the movies (starring MICHAEL DOUGLAS 
and MELANIE GRIFFITH, the film version is due this fall), 

g “’My agent said, ‘Do you want to do a Stallone?’ I thought 
it had something to do with my pectorals, but what it 
means is what Stallone did with Rocky—attaching yourself 
to a project and saying you can’t do this movie without 
me. | didn’t want to do a Stallone, simply because, al- 
though | love writing screenplays, | get far more satisfac- 

j tion out of my novels. In writing a novel, you’re God, even 
though what you’re creating might be a third-rate uni- 
verse. In writing a screenplay, you’ re collaborating.” 


INGRID ESTRADA 


THE BOZ: FOOTBALL? HE’LL PASS 


Don’t look for former Seattle Seahawk linebacker BRIAN BOZ- 
WORTH to take time out from his new career as a movie actor to 
give motivational talks to football players. After shoulder injuries 
hampered his playing, the controversial Boz left football behind 
last year and now says, “Football is so barbaric. Sometimes I won- 
der what I was thinking by playing it. I feel almost like I escaped from 
boot camp.” Bozworth, 26, who stars as an undercover cop in Stone 


_ Cold, an action flick opening May 17, adds, “Football is not a life P'd 


go back to again. With Seattle, I had my shoulder operated on and | 
was back out there the next week. As a football player, you get into 
this mind meld. You think, ‘I’m Superman. Ill always heal.’ But 
you wake up the next morning, and it’s not like that.” 
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